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possible in a brief notice to give 
any adequate conception of the sci- 
entific character and practical ap- 

lication of this admirable volume. 
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dent of psychology will rest satisfied 
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Such moving, impassioned ser- 
mons were never written before, 
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Indeed we doubt whether any 
book has appeared in this century 
surpassing this work of Dr. Harris, 
in real intellectual power and per- 
manent value.— Christian Thought. 

Such a work is not brought out 
in a day, but is the growth of years 
of professional study and reflection. 
|Few books on Apologetics have 
lbeen recently produced that will be 
more influential and formative upon 
the mind of the theological or phil- 
osophical student, or more useful. 
- ... It is calculated to influence 
opinions and to influence them 
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that its contents have been too long 
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that it will appeal to a large class 
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M. LINDSAY KELLNER, M.A., Cambridge, 
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ass. 
JOHN G. LANSING, D.D., New Brunswick, N.J. 
WALLACE W. LOVEJOY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
W. W. MOORE, D.D., Hampden Sidney, Va. 
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Il. CLASSES. 


1. Hebrew Classes.— (1) For beginners ; (2) for those desiring to review from the begin- 
ning; (3) for advanced etymology and syntax; (4) for sight-reading in 1 and 2 Samuel, 1 and 2 
Kings, Ecclesiastes, selected Psalms, and other portions; (5) for critical translation of Deuteron- 
omy, and Jeremiah or Ezekiel; (6) for study of important words; (7) for exegetical study of 
Ps. XC. and Isa. LIII ; — in all fifteen classes. 

2. Classes in Cognate Languages. —- (1) For beginning and advanced Assyrian; (2) for 
beginning and advanced Arabic; (3) for Aramaic; (4) for Syriac; (5) for Ethiopic;— in all 
seven classes. [But no class in a cognate language will be organized in a given school unless 
four persons apply for the same thirty days before the opening of the School.] 


IV. EXPENSE. 

1. Through the kindness of friends of the work, instruction is offered this year 
without charge for tuition ; a small incidental fee, three dollars, will be charged. 

2. The expense of board and room varies in the different Schools: (1) At Philadel- 
phia, $18.00 for four weeks ; (2) at Newton Centre, $14.00 or $18.00; (3) at University of 
Virginia, $15.00 ; (4) at Evanston, $12.00 or $15.00. 

The total expense of living and incidental fee will therefore be about twenty dollars. 

For a descriptive circular giving full information of any or all of the Schools address the 


Principal, 
WILLIAM R. HARPER, 


P. O. Drawer 15, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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NEW RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 


THE STORY OF THE RESURRECTION TOLD ONCE MORE. 


With Remarks upon the Character of Jesus and the Historical Claims of the 
Four Gospels, and a Word upon Prayer. By Wixi1am H. Furness, D. D. 
New Edition, with Additions. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


ConTENTS: The Story of the Resurrection ; The Decline of Faith ; The Effect of a Mis- 
taken Theology ; The Mythical Theory ; The Origin of the Gospels ; Familiarity with the 
Bible ; The Great Loss ; Jesus from a Legendary Point of View ; The Gospels : how to be 
Approached ; The Gospels read between the Lines ; God and Immortality ; Conclusion ; A 

ord upon Prayer. 


This list gives an idea of the scope of the book, but does not indicate the marvel- 
ously candid, truth-loving, spiritual character which gives it a peculiar charm. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION OF CHRIST. 
By Rev. F. W. Gunsautus. 16mo, $1.25. 

ConTENTs : The Nature and Method of Christian Thinking ; The Time of the Transfigu- 
ration ; The Place of the Transfiguration ; The Transfigured Christ ; The Appearance of 
Moses ; The Appearance of Elias ; Jesus Only ; The Transfiguration and the Resurrection. 

This is a fresh and interesting book on a theme which appeals strongly to the reli- 
gious feelings of mankind. It is original, scholarly, and reverent. 


ANCIENT CITIES, FROM THE DAWN TO THE DAYLIGHT. 
By Rev. WiLt1am Burnet Waricut. 16mo, $1.25. 

Contents : Ur, the City of Saints ; Nineveh, the City of Soldiers ; Babylon, the City of 
Sensualists ; Memphis, the City of the Dead ; Alexandria, the City of Creed-Makers ; Petra, 
the City of Shams ; Damascus, the City of Substance ; Tyre, the City of Merchants ; Athens, 
the City of Culture ; Rome, the City of the Law-Givers ; Samaria, the City of Politicians ; 


Susa, the City of the Satraps ; Jerusalem, the City of the Pharisees ; New Jerusalem, the 
City of God. 


Mr. Wright has here incorporated, in a popular style, the results of special study 
eoncerning these famous cities, and the ideas which they represented. It is a book of 
much value, and should be in all Sunday-school libraries. 


THIRTEEN WEEKS OF PRAYERS FOR THE FAMILY. 


Compiled from Many Sources. By Bensamin B. Comecys. Square 12mo, 
roan flexible, $1.25. 


Mr. Comegys has compiled, from various sources, short, earnest, and comprehensive 
prayers for use in families. He has arranged them for morning and evening devotion 
for thirteen weeks, and has added special prayers for occasions and anniversaries. The 
quiet, sincere tone of the book, its.freedom from extravagance of phrase, and its purity 
of diction, especially commend it. 

ORIENT. 


Being the Tenth Volume of Boston Monday Lectures. By JosepH Coox. 
With steel portrait. 12mo, $1.50. 


This book comprises six of the Lectures given by Mr. Cook in 1883. They treat 
Palestine, Egypt, and the Future of Islam; Advanced Thought in India; Keshub 
Chunder Sen and Hindu Theism; Woman’s Work for Woman in Asia; Japan, the 
Self-Reformed Hermit Nation; and Australia, the Pacific Ocean, and International 
Reform. The Preludes to the Lectures discuss National Aid to Education; Revivals, 
True and False; Limited Municipal Suffrage for Women; Religion in Colleges, at 
Home and Abroad ; Foreign Criticism of America; International Duties of Christendom, 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent bu mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park StrEEtT, Boston; 11 East SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEw York. 
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Have you a cold house? 
a nursery needing purity of air ? 


Or an exposed room hard to heat ? 
Or an invalid’s room to be improved ? 


Or a house badly ventilated? Or 
In addition to the solution 


of these problems, do you desire the cheerful fire of the open grate, and the beauty of the open fire- 
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OUT-DOOR AIR. 





Would you heat two or three rooms with a single grate, or rooms one above another, or one back 


of the other, with no more fuel than you are using in an ordinary grate ? 


Examine into the merits 


of Tue JacksON VENTILATING-GRATE. Not one, but scores of designs, from the plainest to the 


most ornate, in plain or oxidized iron, nickeled steel, solid brass, or real bronze. 


Reports from your 


own State and, probably, neighborhood, and from thousands using these grates. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO. 


No. 50 Beekman St. 


New York. 
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1, and is highly recommended by 
tourists. 


Sold by Grocers ev everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
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Breakfast Cocoa. 


» Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and istherefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
" cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
etrengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Seld by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
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the World, 


WE GUARANTEE 
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Buy it, with the privilege of returning 
within 30 days if not 


ABSOLUTELY SATISFACTORY. 


Type-Writer and Stenographers’ Supplies of 
the finest quality. Send for illustrated pamphlet. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
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THE “ANDOVER THEORY” OF FUTURE 
PROBATION. 


THE following paper was read at a meeting of the Massachusetts 
“ Hampshire East Ministerial Association,” as a reply to this 
question which was given to be discussed: “Is the view, that 
those who have never heard of Christ in this life may have a 
probation after death, a fundamental departure from the truth 
long taught in our churches?” 

This question is so ambiguous that when I began to think upon 
it 1 hardly knew what was the point to be discussed. If it means 
to assume that the truth has long been taught in our churches, 
and that this truth is that there is no probation for the heathen 
after death; and asks if the doctrine that there is a probation for 
such after death is a fundamental departure from the doctrine 
that there is no such probation, — why, of course, that is no ques- 
tion at all. What I suppose was intended to be discussed is this: 
Is the doctrine of a probation in a future life for those who have 
not heard of Christ in this life a fundamental departure from the 
general truths of the gospel taught in our churches? And as an- 
other member of the Association is appointed to discuss the subject 
with me, I believe I am expected to maintain that it is not, which 
I very willingly do. 

Now, there are theories of probation in another life which, I am 
inclined to think, are not in harmony with the orthodox doctrines. 
You will hear many persons say at the present day that they do not 
believe in the “ Andover theory,” and people get the impression 
from it that they do not believe in future probation ; while they 
do believe in future probation, only not on the grounds on which 
the Andover theologians rest their belief. Some, for example, 
maintain that future probation is a necessary inference from the 
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free agency of man. This is taught by President Bascom in his 
very able work entitled “The Philosophy of Religion.” He holds 
that the presence of a sense of duty, which belongs necessarily to 
a moral being, of itself must make probation continuous into 
another life. “The opportunity of repentance,” he says, “cannot 
be taken from the sinner without subverting the moral conditions 
of his guilt, without removing holiness from him as a duty.” He 
maintains that it is fitting in the future life, as well as in this life, 
to repent ; neither can the Holy One do other than “ seek, enjoin, 
and favor repentance ;” and so he regards the Day of Judgment 
as only a figurative representation of a permanent fact, — that 
when one sins he is judged, and suffers a necessary penalty. 

The holder of this theory might say he does not believe in the 
“ Andover theory,” though he does believe in a theory of future 
probation. And it must be acknowledged that there are ele- 
ments of truth in this free-agency theory of future probation. It 
must be acknowledged that the doctrine that character attains, 
for every one who has lived upon the earth, a fixed and permanent 
state at the moment of death has appalling difficulties for the 
reason. It seems to make character dependent on the body, and 
contradicts all we know of the laws and workings of our rational 
and moral nature. But the idea that man never, in all the future, 
comes to a fixed state of good or evil, it does not seem possible to 
reconcile with the teachings of Scripture on the final judgment 
and the issues thereof. 

There are others who will say they believe a person may be 
brought to a definitive moral and spiritual decision, either in this 
life or in the life to come, from the light of reason or conscience, 
without any specific reference to Christ and his gospel. And so 
they will say they do not believe in the “ Andover theory,” though 
they do believe in future probation and also in a final judgment. 
We are not to infer, then, that one does not believe in future pro- 
bation because he objects to the “ Andover theory.” I think 
some speakers at the last meeting of the American Board made a 
wrong impression when they said they did not believe in the “ An- 
dover theory.” They did believe, as I suppose, in a theory of 
future probation, but not in the form advocated at Andover. 

On the “ Andover theory,” if you please to call it so, the pro- 
bation of a sinner turns ultimately on his relations to Christ, and 
not simply on the freedom of the will, or his relations to con- 
science and reason and moral law. The ‘“ Andover theory.” teaches 
that all men are sinners and under condemnation, lost by reason 
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of sin, but that a gracious dispensation has been provided for 
the sinful race by the incarnation and atonement of Christ; that 
Christ died for every man, and that faith in the Lord Jesus Christ 
is absolutely essential to salvation. Now, if Christ died for every 
man, and faith in Christ is absolutely essential to salvation, then 
it follows, as a necessary inference, that the offer of this salva- 
tion will be made to every man before the final judgment. The 
fundamental peculiarity in what is called the “ Andover theology ” 
is this: that a knowledge of and faith in Jesus Christ is essential 
to salvation. Future probation is only an offshoot from that doc- 
trine. Dr. Dorner is considered by many the great advocate of 
future probation. But in the four volumes entitled “ System of 
Christian Doctrine,” by Dr. Dorner, there are only two or three 
pages given to that subject. But Dr. Dorner teaches that a knowl- 
edge of and faith in Jesus Christ is essential to salvation. Dor- 
ner agrees, as do the Andover theologians, with Dr. Hodge, who 
says,! “ The knowledge of Christ and faith in him are declared 
in the Scripture to be essential to salvation.” Now, that is really 
the main point for discussion with these theologians: Is faith in 
Christ essential to salvation? If one says faith in Christ is not 
essential to salvation, he cannot possibly receive what happens 
now to be called the “ Andover theology.” Faith in Jesus Christ 
essential to salvation, — that is, as 1 suppose, the central doctrine 
taught at Andover by Professor Harris. That is central in the 
system. of Dr. Dorner. His reasoning is substantially this : Chris- 
tianity is the only true religion for sinners. It is what he calls 
the absolute religion. Now, there can be nothing that can prop- 
erly be called salvation without faith in the absolutely true reli- 
gion. Faith in false religions, or in partial religions, cannot pos- 
sibly save. So, as Christ is the Truth, and no one else is the 
Truth, there must be faith in Him, that one may be saved. It 
follows, as a necessary consequence from this view, either that all 
who do not hear of Christ in this life will be lost, or that all will 
have opportunity to hear of Christ that they may be saved. The 
first statement, that all who do not hear of Christ in this life will be 
lost, was what was generally maintained by the church fifty years 
ago. That was the received doctrine when the American Board 
was established. The general view was expressed very well by 
Dr. Emmons, in his sermon on the text: “ The wicked shall be 
turned into hell, and all the nations that forget God.” The text, 
he says, contains this solemn truth, — that “all the heathen will 
1 Systematic Theolegy, vol. i., p. 30. 
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finally perish.” We know very well that the text contains no 
such doctrine.. But the people of that day generally did not 
know it. That is the proposition of Emmons’s sermon, “ All the 
heathen will finally perish.” And in the course of his sermon 
he enumerates among them Socrates, Seneca, Plato, Cicero, and 
“other amiable and virtuous heathen.” And this view was by 
no means peculiar to Dr. Emmons. It was the prevalent view. 
And it continued to be the view of many till a much later time 
than that of Dr. Emmons. I remember well a speech of Dr. 
Pomroys, one of the Secretaries of the American Board, in Tre- 
mont Temple, in which he said, in his thundering tones: “ All the 
heathen are going down in one continuous stream to an eternal 
hell, — there is no other ground than that for foreign missions.” 
The reports of Secretary Treat to the American Board always 
implied the same thing, that there was no salvation for any who 
had not heard the name of Christ: so that the heathen would con- 
sequently all be lost. Mild, gentle, amiable in spirit as Mr. Treat 
was, yet he would bring before us often the “ millions,” and “ hun- 
dreds of millions,” and “ myriads” that were going on to irretriev- 
able ruin. This seemed, indeed, to grow necessarily out of the 
Scripture doctrine that there is no other name given under heaven 
by which one can be saved but the name of Jesus Christ. 

Now all this is changed. Christian people do not believe the 
doctrine that all the heathen will finally perish. It is denied by our 
religious papers, such as the “ Congregationalist.” It was emphat- 
ically and in express terms denied by Dr. Withrow, in his ser- 
mon at the last meeting of the American Board. And we do not 
believe it was so emphatically denied in any sermon preached at 
any previous meeting of that body. I have looked over the 
sermons and reports to the American Board as well as I could, 
and I ean find no such statements as Dr. Withrow made, of the 
“innumerable multitude” “ out of every nation,” who had never 
heard of Christ on earth, and yet were “eloquently praising the 
God of salvation.” And how are they saved? Why, by “ well 
doing,” or “ working righteousness.” These are the conditions of 
salvation for the heathen preached in the sermon before the 
Board. Elsewhere it has been said that the heathen are saved by 
the “light of nature,” or by “living up to the light they have.” 
This is an entirely new theory of salvation. It is a wholly new 
departure in theology. This is the theory of our brother, Dr. 
Love,! given in his book in which he combats so successfully the 


1 Dr. Love is a member of the Association to which the paper was read. 
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prevailing interpretation among us of 1 Peter iii. 19, and yet stops 
short, as it appears to me, of the true interpretation. In that 
work he says: “ The heathen have light as to duty and light as 
to mercy, — they may repent and be saved without the gospel.” 
That is the first time I ever saw that theory, stated so boldly and 
strongly, in any orthodox book. That is the modern theory, by 
which persons are endeavoring to get relief as they look upon the 
heathen world. But the Andover theologians can get no such 
relief. They feel that there is no Scriptural warrant for that 
theory. And they certainly could not teach it, for they promised 
to teach orthodoxy, and that theory contradicts every orthodox 
ereed in Christendom. Take the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church 
of England: Art. 18. “ They are to be had accursed that presume 
to say, that every man shall be saved by the law or sect which he 
professeth, so that he be diligent to frame his life according to’ 
that law, and the light of nature. For Holy Scripture doth set 
out to us only the name of Jesus Christ, whereby men must be 
saved.” Take, next, the Presbyterian Confession of Faith in the 
Larger Catechism: Question 60. ‘Can they who have never heard 
of the gospel, and know not Jesus Christ nor believe in him, be 
saved by their living according to the light of nature?” An- 
swer. “ They who having never heard the gospel, know not Jesus 
Christ, cannot be saved, be they never so diligent ‘to frame their 
lives according to the light of nature, or the laws of that religion 
which they profess ; neither is there salvation in any other, but in 
Christ alone, who is the Saviour only of his body the church.” 
Take, next, the Saybrook Platform, Chap. 10, Art. 4: “Those 
not elected, although they may be called by the ministry of the 
word, and may have some common operations of the Spirit, yet 
not being effectually drawn by the Father, neither do nor can 
come unto Christ, and therefore cannot be saved, much less can 
men not professing the gospel be saved in any other way whatso- 
ever, be they never so diligent to frame their lives according to the 
light of nature, and the laws of that religion they do profess, and 
to maintain that they may is very pernicious and to be detested.” 
That is plain enough. “The heathen may be saved without the 
gospel,” says Dr. Love; to say that they may, says the Saybrook 
Platform, “is very pernicious and to be detested.” Which is 
orthodox, and which is not? I have looked over the various 
creeds of Christendom, and I cannot find one of them that admits 
that men can be saved without faith in the gospel, — not one 
of them that accords with this modern theory that men may be 
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saved by the light of nature, — except, possibly, the creed of the 
Friends, — though that too is decidedly opposed to exalting a 
natural light. The Andover theologians, promising to teach ortho- 
doxy, could never assent to this modern doctrine. They have to 
hold on to this old doctrine: Faith in Christ is absolutely essen- 
tial to salvation. “ Let one live up to the light he has,” is the 
statement we often hear nowadays, in opposition to Andover, “and 
he will be saved.” But nobody does live up to the light he has, in 
heathendom or Christendom. On that condition, nobody can be 
saved. “But let him live up to the light he has, as far as the 
Christian lives up to the light he has, and that is equivalent,” it is 
said, “to the Christian faith.” Then what is the use of preaching 
the gospel to the heathen at all? for it would seem as if Buddhists 
and Mohammedans live up to the light they have quite as well as 
Christians live up to their light. Then they have no need of the 
gospel. All such doctrine is un-Scriptural, and can give no satis- 
factory relief to minds burdened with the thought of the moral 
darkness and degradation of the heathen world. 

The Scripture that is generally quoted in proof of the doctrine 
that man can be saved by the light of nature is that where Peter 
said, in referring to Cornelius, “ In every nation he that feareth 
God and worketh righteousness is accepted of him.” That is Dr. 
Withrow’s proof-text. But this text does not teach that Cornelius 
could have been saved without belief in the gospel. For Peter 
goes right on to preach the gospel to him, and says, “ Through 
Christ’s name, whosoever believeth in him shall receive remission 
of sins.” As to these memorable words of Peter, says Neander 
in his “ Planting and Training of the Christian Church,” the 
sense cannot be that, in every nation, every one who rightly em- 
ploys his moral power will obtain salvation; for, had Peter meant 
this, he would —in what he added, announcing Jesus as Him by 
whom alone men could obtain salvation — have contradicted him- 
self. On that supposition he ought rather to have told Cornelius 
that he had only to remain in his present disposition ; that was 
enough, and he needed no new doctrine of salvation. “ It is a mis- 
use of this text,” says Meyer, “ when it is adduced as a proof of 
the superfluousness of faith in the specific doctrines of Chris- 
tianity.” We cannot possibly get the meaning from it, taken 
with the context, that the virtuous heathen are in a salvable state 
without faith in Christ. 

The old creeds are true in their fundamental position that faith 
in Christ is absolutely essential to salvation, and consequently 
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true in their inference that the heathen who do not hear of Christ 
cannot be saved. But modern theologians draw another infer- 
ence: that all will hear of Christ and have an opportunity to be- 
lieve. The old inference and the new one are both drawn from a 
fundamental truth. The question is, Which is most in harmony 
with Scripture and the gospel of Christ ? 

There is a slight variation from this theory of salvation by the 
light of nature, that is, the theory of conscience advocated by 
Joseph Cook. “Yes,” he says, “faith in Christ is necessary to sal- 
vation ; but conscience is essential Christ.”” Conscience is essential 
Christ! Was that ever heard of, in our theological teachings, 
till Mr. Cook proclaimed it? I know the Friends have some- 
thing like that in their doctrine of the Inward Light; but I doubt 
whether they would go so far as to say that it is essential Christ. 
This doctrine certainly “cuts the nerves of missions.” If con- 
science is essential Christ, of course, there is no need of preaching 
Christ to the heathen. They do not want anything more than 
essential Christ, and that they have already, according to this 
teaching. When I was examined for ordination, the point on 
which I gave least satisfaction to the Council was the authority I 
attributed to conscience. If I had said then that conscience was 
essential Christ, I have the impression that Dr. Parsons Cooke, 
who was a member of the ordaining council, would have left the 
house, shaking off indignantly the dust of his feet against me. 
But now, from that standpoint, “ conscience is essential Christ ;” 
one will publicly blaze away against Andover, and those who call 
themselves orthodox will listen and applaud. We have fallen 
upon strange times, when that which our fathers called heresy 
comes forth as the very champion of orthodoxy! There is no 
such authority given in the Bible to conscience, as if it were essen- 
tial Christ, so that faith in conscience is faith in Christ. Paul 
maintained that, before his conversion, he had lived in all good 
conscience before God. Had he faith in Christ? It would have 
sounded strangely to him, I think, to have been told that his good 
conscience was the essential Christ. Faith, not in the ideal 
Christ of conscience, but in Christ incarnate, crucified on Cal- 
vary for the sins of the world, — that is the only saving faith the 
Bible recognizes ; and the inference that, since the Bible declares 
that Christ died for all, all will hear of and have the opportunity 
to believe in his gracious, atoning sacrifice for men, seems to be 
only a natural and logical inference from that truth. Almost all 
who receive it as a truth that faith in Jesus Christ is essential to 
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salvation will accept the inference that all will have opportunity; 
to exercise that faith ; and the inference is denied mainly, at the 
present day, because this fundamental truth of all the orthodox 
creeds is itself denied. And some, with weapons which the olc 
creeds call “ accursed,” and “ pernicious and to be detested,” are 
warring against this fundamental position, that faith in Christ is 
essential to salvation. We think, then, that the doctrine that all 
men will have opportunity to hear of the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
receive Him if they will, is not contrary to, but grows out of, the 
fundamental truth that faith in Christ is essential to salvation, 
and will almost necessarily be received by all who hold on to that 
truth. 

But it will be said by some that the Scriptures teach posi- 
tively that death is the end of probation for all men. The pas- 
sage most commonly referred to in proof of this doctrine is found 
in Ecclesiastes, “‘ In the place where the tree falleth there it shall 
lie.” Even Dr. Hodge, in his “ Systematic Theology,” takes that 
as a proof-text, which only shows how uncritical he sometimes is 
in his use of proof-texts, and to what straits great theologians are 
put for Scriptural proof of the position that death ends probation 
for all men. I can think of only two passages in the Bible which 
seem to imply that probation ends for all men at death. One is 
the parable of Dives and Lazarus. But that parable has no bear- 
ing upon this subject, because the parable was spoken of Jews, 
who had opportunity to hear of the Christ. They had the law and 
the prophetic gospel, “ Moses and the prophets.” They could 
have believed in Christ as Abraham did, and Isaiah. That is no 
passage to use against the position that those who have not heard 
of Christ will have an opportunity to hear of him. The other 
passage is, “ We must all appear before the judgment-seat of 
Christ, that every one may receive the things done in the body 
according to that he hath done, whether it be good or bad.” It 
seems very evident from the context that the apostle Paul has 
reference in these words specifically to Christians, and maintains 
simply that Christians will be rewarded according to their work. 
It has no bearing whatever upon those who have never heard of 
Christ in this life. “It applies to all Christians,” says Meyer. 
“The whole connection,” says the author of the Commentary on 
Lange, “ shows that by robs rdvras jas he means not all mankind, 
but only all Christians.” There is no other passage that seems so 
decisive as this, and this, as the best commentators maintain, has 
no reference to the end of probation for all men. 
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Moreover, the general trend of Scripture is against the supposi- 
tion that death is the crisis of probation for all. It is the final 
judgment that is the crisis. It is everywhere the judgment to 
come, to which the Apostles point as the end of probation for all. 
The Scriptures, indeed, say that “it is appointed unto all men 
once to die, and after death the judgment;” but when after 
death? ‘Two thousand years nearly have gone since these words 
were written: has the judgment come? A judgment comes, indeed, 
after every sin, and on every day. “ Now,” says our Saviour, “ is 
the judgment of this world,” but not the final judgment. A final 
judgment connected with the resurrection and the coming of 
Christ, — that is what the Bible teaches, and that is the event to 
which the apostles looked forward, and to which their warning 
voices turned the thoughts of men. Undoubtedly they supposed 
the judgment to be nearer than it actually was, and that many of 
those living might be alive at the final judgment, so that death 
vanished as it were from their thoughts, and in their view the end 
of all things was at hand. But that is the trend of Scripture, not 
toward death, but toward the final judgment as the end of pro- 
bation. And we have neglected the eschatology of Scripture, 
and made death the judgment, and death the coming of Christ. 
How many sermons have we heard applying all that is said of the 
coming of Christ to the hour of death, which is a perversion of 
Scripture. And all these great and solemn facts of resurrection 
and the judgment and the intermediate state we have not known 
what to do with, and we have done nothing with them. They 
have slipped practically out of our theology and out of our preach- 
ing, and the souls of men have been consigned at once after death 
to a heaven or a hell, in which there is no process of moral and 
spiritual change. 

All this is plainly contrary to the Scripture. A new and more 
accurate exegesis appears in the church. The doctrine of the 
intermediate state is coming into view as the necessary result of 
just Biblical interpretation ; and the idea that death is the end of 
probation for all men has given way to other and more Scrip- 
tural views, which are maintained by the ablest and most ortho- 
dox commentators and theologians of our times. Look at some 
of these. There is no more spiritual and orthodox commentator 
than Olshausen, and his commentaries have been a good many 
years in the hands of ministers, and he teaches, it is well known, 
that the “appropriation of the salvation which is in Christ on the 
part of the gentile world, is recognized in Scripture as possible 
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in the doctrine of the descensus Christi ad inferos.”1 No com- 
mentator of the present day is so distinguished as Meyer for 
giving the exact force and meaning of words without regard to 
creeds and traditional beliefs, and he accords substantially with 
Olshausen. But these are Germans, some will say. I really do 
not think it becomes us to sneer at the Germans as students of 
Scripture, so long as ou» best New Testament grammars are those 
of Winer and Buttmann, and our best New Testament lexicon is 
that of Grimm. But what shall we say of Godet? He is nota 
German, but he is regarded as one of the most excellent and 
evangelical commentators, and he holds the same views as Olshau- 
sen and Meyer do on this subject. And then, if we pass from the 
Continent of Europe to England, we find Alford teaching the 
same doctrine in his commentary on 1 Peter. And nobody 
that I know of doubts his orthodoxy or the evangelical character 
of his commentary on the New Testament. Almost all ministers 
have seen volumes of the Cambridge Bible for schools, published 
by the syndics of the University of Cambridge, Eng. Its general 
editor is J. J. Perowne, the author of perhaps the best commen- 
tary on the Psalms in the English language. The different books 
of Scripture are distributed among the finest scholars of England 
for comment. The Epistle of Peter is commented on by E. H. 
Plumptre, now Dean of Wells, formerly Professor of New Testa- 
ment Exegesis in King’s College, London. He is one of the best 
Biblical and classical scholars of England, author of many of 
the ablest articles in Smith’s “ Bible Dictionary,” and his view of 
the opportunity given to sinners for belief in Christ in another 
world accords with that of Olshausen and Meyer, and Godet and 
Alford. The Cambridge Bible for schools is prepared with 
special reference to the younger people in the Church of Eng- 
land; and we have to infer that this is the view which orthodox 
and evangelical Christians wish to have taught in the schools of 
that church. 

It seems to be taken for granted in some quarters that there is 
no ground whatever in Scripture for these views. This is asserted 
loftily, as if nobody denied it. It is a “ conjecture,” a “ specula- 
tion,” without any basis in Scripture; this is often the dogmatic 
assertion, without any argument whatever. What do persons 
who talk in this way think of these great commentators? They 
profess to be compelled to their conclusions by a rigid interpreta- 
tion of Scripture. Are these commentators destitute of scholar- 


1 Commentary on Romans, ch. ii. 
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ship and of common sense? I read in a Western religious paper 
which lies before me: “This is a view of truth ” — that is, the 
view that there is a probation in another life for those who have 
not heard of Christ here — “ which the churches do not wish, and 
which they know is not warranted by Scripture.” They know 
no such thing, and to assert that they do know it is only a 
melancholy manifestation of arrogance or ignorance. 

But the commentators we have referred to are foreign commen- 
tators, it is said. What do American commentators say? Now, 
truth is of no particular country or clime; but, as to American 
commentators, who are they? where are they? Fifty years ago 
we had commentators: Stuart, Bush, Barnes, Alexander; but we 
cannot think of any who are writing commentaries, or have writ- 
ten any lately, except Dr. Lyman Abbott, and he certainly would 
not say that the doctrine of which we are speaking is opposed to 
the evangelical faith. 

But what do the great theologians say on this subject? The 
greatest theologians are in harmony on this question with the 
greatest commentators. Some years ago, Professors Smith and 
Schaff, of the Union Theological Seminary, New York, sought for 
a good text-book for academical instruction and private study in 
theology, and they edited and published Van Oosterzee’s “ Dog- 
matics.” They say in their Preface, “It is a book of marked 
ability and learning, full of matter skillfully condensed, lucid in 
arrangement and method, fresh in style, evangelical in sentiment.” 
“ It will, we trust, prove a safe and useful guide to students in our 
institutions of sacred learning.” Now, in this book will be found 
one of the most fair and candid chapters on the intermediate 
state that could be written. But Van Oosterzee comes to the 
same conclusion substantially as do the commentators to which we 
have referred. He grounds his views, not on “speculation,” but 
on Scripture. He “has not the courage,” he says, “ to set aside 
an apostolic utterance.” And in another chapter he says, “ We 
are merely following the indications given by the holy Scripture, 
when we expect that for those who, from no fault of their own, 
knew not the gospel, opportunity will exist, even in the separate 
state, for hearing of the way of life.’! Some years ago, Pro- 
fessor Smith translated and published an “ Analysis and Proof 
Texts of Dr. Julius Miiller’s System of Theology.” Miiller was 
well-known as the author of the most profound work on the 
Christian doctrine of sin that had ever been written. And, 


1 Van Oosterzee’s Dogmatics, pp. 558-781. 
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although Professor Smith did not agree with everything in Miil- 
ler’s system, he thought it so excellent that he drew out a sketch 
of it for the use of students and ministers. ‘The proof-texts,” 
he says, “ will be found of special value to theological students, as 
they are carefully selected and sifted.” But these carefully 
* selected and sifted” texts are, some of them, given to prove that 
“death does not decide the future lot of every man,” and that 
“damnation is connected with the rejection of Christ,” and “ the 
possibility of conversion beyond the bounds of the present life.” 
And the same views Miiller teaches also in his “ Christian Doc- 
trine of Sin.” 

Another work which has justly had a great influence upon the 
younger theologians of our day is Martensen’s “ Dogmatics.” 
Few theological writers, as we know, have the genius as well as 
the solidity and systematic power of Martensen. But Martensen 
perfectly agrees on the subject before us with Van Oosterzee and 
Julius Miiller. Some deplore the influence of German theology. 
But Martensen and Oosterzee were not Germans. Martensen was 
a Dane and Oosterzee was a Hollander. Dr. Dorner is about the 
only theologian we hear of when the Andover theology is referred 
to. ‘ Dornerism” it is called, —as if Dr. Dorner originated it, 
and all who accept these views are followers or disciples of Dor- 
ner; while there is really nothing peculiar in Dorner’s views of 
probation. He only coincides with almost all the great theolo- 
gians of Europe on this subject. But Dr. Dorner cannot be 
neglected in the study of theology. I remember how, at the 
Evangelical Alliance in New York, in 1873, every one looked to 
Dr. Dorner as a tower of strength to the cause of evangelical 
theology and religion. He was then; he is still. It does seem to 
me, and I think it is the general opinion of all who have studied 
his great work, “ The System of Christian Doctrine,” that for 
accuracy of Biblical exegesis, fullness of knowledge of ecclesiasti- 
cal history, and profoundness of philosophical reasoning in the- 
ology, no other work that has ever appeared in English on Syste- 
matic Theology will compare favorably with that of Dr. Dorner. 
And no one who reads the portion of his work on Sin and Sal- 
vation will, even for a moment, doubt his orthodoxy. 

Now, these four, Van Oosterzee, Julius Miiller, Martensen, and 
Dr. Dorner, are writers that must be studied, that will be studied, 
by our students in theology. Whatever theological seminary they 
go to, they will find there these teachers; and they are great 
orthodox teachers, without a moment’s question. And, whatever 
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their differences on other points, they all coincide in this: a be- 
lief that there is probation in another life for those who do not 
hear of Christ in this life. And it seems quite absurd to say that 
this doctrine does not harmonize with the fundamental truths 
taught in our churches, unless you are prepared to say that these 
great theologians are all heretics; and alas for your own ortho- 
doxy if you do! 

I might go on to show that this doctrine harmonizes with the 
teachings of the ancient church. It is called a “ novelty” some- 
times. That would not prove that it may not be true. The 
doctrine of “justification by faith” was a novelty at the time of 
the Reformation ; but it was true notwithstanding. “Nor is it at 
all incredible,” says Bishop Butler in the “ Analogy,” “that a 
book which has been so long in the possession of mankind 
should contain many truths as yet undiscovered. And possibly 
it might be intended that events, as they come to pass, should 
open and ascertain the meaning of several parts of Scripture.” 
But, after all, this doctrine is no novelty. It was taught by 
many church fathers of old. It is quite an antique “ novelty.” 
Our friend, Dr. Love, questions this in his book on “ The Spirits 
in Prison;” but, it seems to me, without sufficient reason. There 
were, doubtless, some who held his view that “ the gospel message 
was carried in the intermediate state only to those who repented 
in this life.’ But Jerome, and Clement of Alexandria, and Am- 
brose, and others, held a different doctrine from that. Even Knapp, 
whom those of us who studied theology at Andover fifty years 
ago took for a kind of authoritative teacher, says, “ A state in 
which the fate of man is undecided until the day of judgment, a 
state which is neither heaven nor hell, neither being blessed nor 
damned, was supposed by many of the church fathers.” And 
most church historians say the same thing. The truth was hidden 
in the Middle Ages by the doctrine of purgatory, which is only a 
caricature of it, and the eyes of the Reformers were turned away 
from it by their dislike of that doctrine, to which it has no real 
resemblance ; yet it is an “old truth of Scripture and the ancient 
church,” out of sight for a time, and now coming up again to 
take its place with those fundamental truths with which it always 
was and always will be in harmony. 

And that it is really regarded so in our own Congregational 
denomination is evident from the fact that, when representative 
men were chosen from our churches to form a creed for the whole 
denomination, they purposely so worded the creed that this view of 
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a future probation should not be excluded by it. And Dr. Alden 
refused to sign the creed for that very reason. But Dr. Dexter 
did not refuse, nor Dr. Walker of Hartford, nor Dr. Taylor of 
New York, nor Professor Fisher of New Haven. And many 
others did not refuse, whose reputation for orthodoxy is in all the 
churches. Therefore, we say, this doctrine cannot, in the view of 
these representative men of our churches, have been regarded as 
standing in any opposition to the other fundamental truths held 
in our churches ; for they so shaped the creed as not to exclude 
from the fellowship of the churches those who held that view of 
Christian doctrine. 

That the doctrine, wherever received, will make some change in 
our view of the future condition of men, we admit. But we 
think it will only be a Scriptural and so a desirable change. The 
fact is, we who have lived through a half-century have all changed 
our views and feelings more or less with reference to man’s future 
state. There has been an increasing sensitiveness within the last 
fifty years to the sufferings of life. In families there is no cor- 
poral punishment to compare with what there formerly was. The 
punishment in schools bears very little proportion to that inflicted 
years ago. We are more sensitive to the sufferings of children. 
We are more sensitive even to the sufferings of prisoners, and in 
all sicknesses medical skill will use its anesthetics and home- 
opathic doses, in place of the harsher treatment of former times. 
We project our feelings necessarily somewhat into the future life, 
and people now will not hear of hell-torments as they once did. 
We would, none of us, endure for a minute such a sermon as that 
of Edwards on “ Sinners in the hands of angry God,” and no 
one would think of preaching sucha sermon if he could. Why, 
nowadays we hardly ever hear the word “ hell” used in a sermon, 
and future punishments are rarely alluded to. It is all, partly, be- 
cause of an increased sensitiveness to suffering, and a deeper sym- 
pathy with the sufferer. Therefore we are all trying to find relief 
as we look to the future of mankind. And some are saying, Yes, 
the millions, the myriads, are saved by “ the light of nature,” — 
or the light of conscience, which is essential Christ. That is their 
relief. Others are saying, Though we have no revelation for the 
doctrine, yet we think all will be saved by some secret method of 
the divine wisdom and power. That is their relief. Others are 
not satisfied with any of these views, because they find no warrant 
for them in the holy Scriptures. But this seems to them reason- 
able and Scriptural, that the gracious provisions for man’s salva- 
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tion will be made known to all those for whom the provisions 
were made, and all such will have opportunity to accept or reject 
these provisions. This is the gleam of light that comes from the 
reason of the thing, and the intimations and statements of Scrip- 
ture, —a gleam of light in the appalling darkness and mysteries 
of life that enables one to bear better the burdens that press 
upon every thoughtful soul. We all, I say, are seeking relief as 
we look into the future. Most of us cannot bear the language of 
thretaning that our fathers very quiescently bore. Were they bet- 
ter than we? Are we better than they? I know not. I think we 
are just as desirous of the glory of God’s justice, and more sensitive 
to the woes of life, than they were. And we thank God that there 
are so many, and a rapidly increasing number, who are able to 
hope that the name which is above every name, Jesus the Saviour, 
who tasted death for every man, will be heard by every one for 
whom he died. And if after that any one will say, “ Away with 
Him!” “ We will not have Him to reign over us,” we will be 
saddened at the manifestation of such a spirit, but be satisfied if 
they go to their own place. 
Thomas P. Field. 


AMHERST, MAss. 





THE SOCIAL COMPOSITION OF AMERICAN 
CITIES. 


Few thoughtful men can look attentively upon the tumultuous 
life of a great town, traverse the monotonous miles of its extensive 
suburbs, or mingle in the human tides that flow forever up and 
down its thoroughfares, without the repeated questions: Who are 
all these people? Whence came they? How do they live? 

The inhabitants of cities may be classified by their occupation. 
Most men have something to do. Notwithstanding a prevailing 
impression to the contrary, the census returns show that the num- 
ber of able-bodied male adults who have no regular profession, 
occupation, or calling, is exceedingly small. In all England and 
Wales it amounts to but 186,000, and in our own land it must be 
much less, seeing that we have no professional gentry. 

Cities have three kinds of work: production, distribution, and 
service. There are, therefore, three sorts of workers: those who 
are employed in making goods, those employed in selling and 
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distributing goods, and those who tender to others their profes- 
sional or personal services.} 

The work of production is the great business of cities, a busi- 
ness which employs more workers than either distribution or ser- 
vice, and often more than both combined. This is especially true 
in the United States. We have risen, in the past twenty years, 
to the first place among the manufacturing nations of the world, 
and manufacture has been the life of our towns. Our trade, vast 
as its volume is, has done less to swell the cities than the manu- 
factures that centre in them. “I conceive,” says Francis A. 
Walker, “ thafno one will hesitate to assent to the proposition 
that the growth of the cities of the United States since 1850 has 
been due in far greater measure to their development as manufac- 
turing centres than to their increased business as centres for the 
distribution of commercial products.”2 Even in the great trade 
cities, such as New York, Boston, and Chicago, there are more 
persons engaged in making goods than in selling them.* In the 
fifty chief cities the ratio of producers to distributors is that of 
13 to 7. A very great proportion, then, — and often the majority 
of those who people the long lines of houses, who throng the streets, 
who consume the stores of provisions, who make the money and 
spend the money, who swell the census tables, and, in a word, 
constitute the population of the ordinary American city, — get 
their living by some sort of manufacture or mechanical work. 

A few of those thus employed are manufacturers and officials 
and clerks of manufacturing companies; a few are master me- 
chanics, contractors, and other employers of labor; but at least 
nine tenths are artisans. These artisans are nearly all dependent 
for work and for wages upon employers, and belong to what is 
ealled “the working-class.” The independent mechanic who 
works by himself at his home or in a small shop, with one or two 
apprentices as assistants, is rarely to be found in our modern 
towns. “Of the nearly 3,000,000 people employed in the 
mechanical industries in this country,” says Mr. Carroll D. Wright, 
“at least four fifths are working under the factory system.” * 
Among the rest, most of whom, from the nature of their occupa- 

1 The data for the following discussion are found in the Tenth Census of the 
United States, vol. i., pp. 700-900. 

2 Remarks on the Statistics of Manufacture. Tenth Census U. S., vol. ii, 
pp. XV., XV1. 

8 Kansas City is the only exception that I have noticed. 


* Special Report on Factories and the Factory System. Tenth Census U. S., 
vol. ii., p. 548. 
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tion, cannot be working in factories, such as carpenters, plumbers, 
painters, paper-hangers, and masons, the majority are working 
for day wages under the employ of large builders and con- 
tractors. 

In production of every sort, two tendencies are noteworthy. 
The first is the incessant substitution of unskilled labor for 
skilled, through the aid of machinery. So ingenious are the con- 
trivances of modern mechanics, that children and untaught per- 
sons take the places and do the work of those who have learned 
their craft by long apprenticeship. The quantity of brain-work 
requisite in the ordinary mechanic is daily diminishing. Mere 
deftness of hand or nimbleness of fingers is the only quality now 
necessary for the production of many an article which once cost 
skill and patience of highest quality. This means that the com- 
mon artisan of the machinery age takes less and less thoughtful 
interest in his work, and requires less and less intelligence as 
improvements in machinery and engines continue. 

Another notable tendency of modern industry is toward the 
concentration of manufacture in large establishments. A large 
concern has every advantage over a small one: more capital, more 
independence, better machines, less waste, better facilities for 
buying and selling. The two cannot compete on equal terms. 
The small establishments either must devote themselves to some 
specialty where they have the field to themselves, must consoli- 
date, or must entirely break up. In Massachusetts, for example, 
the annual industrial products are three and one half time» 
greater than they were thirty-five years ago, and those employed 
in their production twice as many; yet the number of manufac- 
turing establishments has increased only sixty-eight per cent. 
since 1850. This means larger establishments and less of them, 
fewer employers and more employees; this means that with every 
year more men are working for wages and less men are engaged 
in enterprises of their own. So long as industrial tendencies 
continue as they are, factory-people and wage-working artisans, in 
whose work there is so little to stimulate intellectual development, 
must compose a large and a somewhat increasing proportion of 
the inhabitants of all cities. 

The second great branch of industry is that of distribution: 
Under this head are included all bankers, brokers, insurance 
agents, merchants, and dealers of every sort, as well as the army 
of salesmen, clerks, accountants, packers, and porters employed by 


them ; and, at the same time, all those connected with railways, 
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street-cars, express-lines, cabs, drays, and freight and shipping- 
offices. 

Though not so numerous as those engaged in manufacture and 
mechanical industries, this class composes a large and very im- 
portant portion of urban society. To it belongs the great bulk of 
the wealth and a large share of the power and influence. Mer- 
chant princes and railroad kings may be few, but merchants of 
independent position and comfortable income are numerous ; and 
still more numerous are the small dealers, and the clerks, agents 
and salesmen of various sorts who live on respectable salaries. 
These are the people that swell the ranks of what in England are 
called the “ middle classes,” that crowd the shops and fill the 
better streets, that attend the churches, concerts, and respectable 
theatres. They are, withal, so much the most conspicuous part 
of the city’s population, that they appear to constitute a larger 
portion of the whole than they do in reality. Yet there is at the 
same time a very considerable number of workingmen employed 
in distribution, especially in connection with railroads and trans- 
portation, so that in this branch of industry, as well as in pro- 
duction, a greater part of those engaged are in humble circum- 
stances. 

The third class of occupations comprises all who make it their 
business to contribute any kind of professional or personal ser- 
vice to other men. A very wide range of employments is in- 
cluded under this head. Commencing with the so-called “ pro- 
fessional classes,” —lawyers, clergymen, physicians, journalists, 
teachers, and government officers, —the list is extended through 
hotel-keepers, keepers of stables, laundries, barber-shops, and 
boarding-houses, and finally includes domestic servants and simple, 
unspecified day-laborers. 

This class, if not so numerous as either of the other two, is by 
no means a small one. It is made up for the most part, though 
perhaps not so largely as the manufacturers, of those who work 
with the hands for daily wages. Some who hold the highest and 
most influential positions are, indeed, included here; but such 
persons compose a very slight numerical portion of the whole.” 

1 In order to make a fair comparison, one must compare the males of each 
class. 

2 Under this head, for instance, the census shows that there are in New York 
for 800 journalists, 3,700 barbers; for less than 900 clergymen, more than 
9,000 launderers and laundresses ; for 2,600 physicians and surgeons, more 


than 12,000 hotel and restaurant employees ; for 3,000 lawyers, 35,000 labor- 
ers ; for less than 5,000 teachers, more than 55,000 domestic servants. 
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This hasty glance at the occupations of the people makes it evi- 
dent that in all three branches of industry the workers are divided 
into two classes, according as the chief element in their work is 
that of brain or muscle. Workers of the one class are engaged 
in “business,” those of the other in “labor.” The rewards of 
the first are “ profits,” ‘* fees,” or “salaries;” those of the second 
are “wages.” People of the first class are never, except by blus- 
tering anarchists, called “ idle men;” but those of the second are 
generally distinguished by the noble title, “ workingmen,” a 
designation which, much as we disapprove of it when so employed, 
we cannot well avoid using. The income of the first class is 
much greater, their style of living better, their homes more com- 
fortable, and their food more wholesome and abundant ; they have 
better opportunities for the improvement of the mind and the 
culture of the taste, and are consequently, as a class, more thought- 
ful and intelligent. The boundary line between workingmen and 
others is not sharply drawn: some who work for wages are far 
superior in intelligence and social standing to the average of 
those who work for salaries. Nevertheless, the term “ working- 
man” conveys a distinct notion of that great portion of society 
that bears the physical burdens and performs the bone-and-muscle 
labor, that carries the heaviest loads and receives the smallest 
rewards. 

It is also evident that the great bulk of the population in ordi- 
nary cities must be composed of the working-class, since they 
comprise not less than four fifths of those engaged in productive 
industries, one third of those engaged in distribution, and three 
fourths of those engaged in service. The proportion of working- 
men to others in a given town would, of course, depend greatly 
upon the character of its leading industries. You would expect 
to find a much larger percentage of wage-workers in a city of great 
mills, like Paterson, N. J., or Lowell, Mass., than in a city of 
trade like Kansas City, Mo., or of State institutions, like Columbus, 
Ohio. The ratio of workingmen to the whole population has been 
variously estimated. Some think that only about one third of 
the people in ordinary cities belong to that class. Others have 
estimated the proportion to be as great as four fifths. It is my 
own impression that in the larger cities, at least, working-people 
rarely, if ever, compose less than one half or more than three 
fourths of the entire population. A fair average for American 
towns would perhaps be sixty per cent. 


1 See discussion of the subject in the work of Mr. John Rae on Contempo- 
rary Socialism, pp. 348, 349, London, 1884. 
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It has always been difficult for well-to-do people of the upper 
and middle classes to sympathize with and to understand the needs 
of their poorer neighbors. It has been equally difficult for the 
workingmen to appreciate the position of those above them. Each 
class is painfully conscious of the other’s faults. Both are blind 
to their own. The changes that modern times have brought do not 
lessen the difficulty. The development of mechanical invention has 
cheapened muscle-work in comparison with brain-work. The income 
of those engaged in the professions and in commercial life has con- 
sequently increased much more rapidly than that of the wage-work- 
ers. The contrast between the condition of the two classes is every 
day becoming greater and harder for the workingman to bear. Of 
all the vast increase of wealth that the latter-day civilization has 
brought, he thinks that his share has been pitifully small. He has 
a feeling that he has been used unfairly, has been cheated out of 
hard earnings, —a vague impression that the upper ranks of 
society have joined in some conspiracy against him and his toiling 
brotherhood. The city’s beautiful homes, splendid with costly 
furniture; the prancing horses and sparkling carriages ; the silks 
and sealskins, and the bright and dainty dresses of rich children, 
seem to him to have been bought with blood-money, filched from 
his own poor fireside, and from his shabby little ones. It is hard 
to approach a man when he has a feeling that you and your class 
have wronged him. 

Civilization, in its onward march, has broadened the breach 
between rich and poor in another way, and that is by removing 
their homes from one another. The price of bread may fall, the 
price of clothing may fall, — even the cost of meat may not in- 
crease so greatly, — wages, too, may fall, but house-rent never. Its 
course is onward and upward. Mr. J. E. Thorold Rogers makes 
the statement that the value of land in England during the last 
four centuries has increased more than a thousand fold on ground- 
rents.! This rapid rise in rent has affected the poor and the well- 
to-do quite differently. The business man of moderate income 
finds the cost of the town house too great for him, but a few miles 
out from the centre of the city is another house, just as comfort- 
able, and in some respects more so, which is within his means. 
So he lives outside the town and works within it, convenient 
trains carrying him to and fro every day. But it is not so with 
the workingman. When city rents become high he cannot follow 
his more fortunate neighbor to the suburbs. The expense of the 


1 Contemporary Socialism, in Contemporary Review, January, 1885, p. 57. 
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daily railway ride would be a severe tax on his slender income, for 
one thing. Experiments in England have also shown that the 
jar of the cars is peculiarly trying to those who are wearied by 
physical toil ; but the main reason is that the length of his day’s 
work makes it inconvenient to reside far away from his place of 
employment. In winter, a workingman who lives in the suburbs 
must start for the town long before light in the morning, and 
must take breakfast before that. He does not return to home 
and supper until long after dark at night. A hot dinner at some 
public house is a luxury that few can afford, and the cold dinner 
from the lunch-basket is hardly enough to sustain one through the 
long and toilsome hours from the hasty meal of early morning 
until the supper late at night. It is, moreover, undoubtedly true 
that the subtle attraction of the town’s stirring life is peculiarly 
fascinating to working-people. Who does not know the difficulty 
of persuading domestic servants to take situations even a few miles 
out from the city? Many efforts have been made to induce the 
working-classes to exchange their crowded quarters in the towns for 
the more spacious suburbs ; but they have been usually attended 
with small success, the men preferring to put up with great incon- 
venience rather than move far away from their work. If, then, 
the rent of a house is more than one can afford, half a house must 
content him ; or, if half a house is too dear, a quarter must suffice ; 
or, if a quarter is still beyond his means, it must be a sixth or an 
eighth. Out of 114,759 families in Glasgow, 40,820 are living in 
one room each and 47,028 in two rooms each, that is, seventy-eight 
families out of every hundred have only one or two rooms for 
their home. Less than one family in ten enjoys so many as four 
rooms.! There are, on the average, sixteen souls to every dwelling 
house in New York city.? It is said that there are only about forty 
thousand old-fashioned “ householders,” that is, heads of families 
which occupy a whole house by themselves, in New York city. 
Most of the people live in “ apartments.” ; 

Thus, while the cities, spurred on by the spirit of the nineteenth 
century, grow and wax mightily, extending their borders on every 
side, the various elements of their society become, with every 
year, more widely separated from one another. The rich live be- 
side the beautiful parks and along the broad and handsome ave- 
nues of “ West End,” or in some fashionable suburb amid velvet 
lawns and stately trees, from which they are at great pains to 


1 Census of Scotland, 1881, vol. i., p. 313. 
2 Census of the United States, 1884, vol. i., p. 670. 
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exclude omnibus and street-car lines, that none may come to live 
along with them, save members of the select circle of carriage- 
keeping folk. Such of the middle class as live in town have their 
special quarters, — long lines of street where the houses are 
smaller, rents lower, and the atmosphere less fashionable ; but the 
more distant suburbs, with a railway ride between them and 
the town, are getting to be the characteristic residences of the 
middle classes. All about our chief cities, within distances of 
from five to fifteen miles, you will see sprightly little villages 
springing up, the houses new and neat, each in the centre of its 
patch of green, from which ranks of well-dressed men, armed 
with newspapers, go out at a comfortable hour in the morning to 
return at a comfortable hour at night. Such places have no troops 
of laborers marching forth at daybreak with their dinner-pails, 
no factory-girls, no drinking-saloons, no disorderly people about 
the streets by night, no paupers. All is peaceful and quiet and 
charming. The schools are of the best, the children may attend 
them safely, they need not mingle there with the rough and un- 
couth offspring of the poor. The churches flourish greatly ; every 
pew is rented. 

As for the workingmen and the poor, they are huddled to- 
gether in ugly, dingy, ill-built dwellings about the docks and 
factories ; they crowd some of the nearest suburbs, dreary and 
disagreeable to pass through, and they fill to overflowing the 
cramped tenements of certain unsightly and unsavory regions in 
some “ North End” or “ East End,” where no one ever goes except 
landlords’ agents, priests, and police. Between these poor dis- 
tricts and those where the richer class reside, there frequently lies 
the business portion of the city, a quarter overflowing with life 
and tumult by day, but silent and empty by night. The working- 
people are closely confined by their employment all day long, and 
in the evening do not go far from home, so that the richer classes, 
especially in the larger cities, where the homes of the two are widely 
separated, see very little of them. It is “out of sight, out of 
mind.” By the great majority of the upper class they are for- 
gotten; their need and their just claims upon society are never 
thought of ; their very existence is ignored, until, in the shocking, 
lurid light of some violent strike or bloody riot, they are brought 
suddenly to notice. Circumstances,” says one of the most 
thoughtful workers among the masses of East London, a man 
who is also at home in the richest drawing-rooms of the West 
End, “ circumstances are daily giving to the rich and the poor the 
characteristics of two nations.” 
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A keen critic of ourselves and our institutions remarks that 
“society in America means all the honest, kindly-mannered, 
pleasant-voiced women, and all the good, brave, unassuming men, 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific. Each of these has a free 
pass in every city and village, good for this generation only ; and it 
depends on each to make use of this pass or not, as it may suit his 
or her fancy.” 

We have reason for profound gratitude that so little of the 
spirit of caste has taken root upon our soil; that the best social 
circles are so accessible to all who deserve their privileges, without 
distinctions of rank or birth; and that even plutocracy does not 
reign supreme within our borders. Yet to say that there are no 
social classes in the United States, especially in the cities of the 
United States, is to speak wide of the truth. We have, indeed, no 
titled nobility and but little aristocracy. The distinction between 
upper and middle classes, if there be one at all, is vague and fan- 
ciful, and any barrier that may be raised between the two is thin, 
frail, and easy to break through. But with the working-class, the 
so-called “ lowest class,” it is quite otherwise. Here, you find the 
same distinctions which characterize the cities of England, Scot- 
land, and the Continent of Europe. They spring from the same 
causes. They are aggravated by the same tendencies. They ex- 
press themselves in the same class prejudices. The workingmen 
are the first to recognize these distinctions ; for their terms “ labor ” 
and “ capital,” incorrectly as they use them, refer to divisions of 
society the existence of which cannot be denied. A great and 
growing gulf lies between the working-class and those above 
them. A gulf that seems to me already as broad and deep in the 
cities of the United States as in those of Europe, — nay, in some 
respects broader, deeper, and more difficult of passage. I believe 
that our own working-people are much more widely separated 
from the rest of society than are those of England, France, and 
Germany, because the differences in occupation and wealth, which 
are becoming nearly as great here as there, are emphasized here 
as they are not there by still greater differences in race, language, 
and religion. 

This leads to a series of inquiries respecting the birth and 
nationality of our urban population. 

“The world contains only two nations now,” says a witty 
American, “ those who speak English, and those who don’t.” 

Mr. Mulhall shows that while the whole population of the world 
has doubled within a lifetime the Anglo-Saxon race has quadru- 
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pled. The wonderful rapidity of this increase has been chiefly 
due to the growth of the United States, and the growth of the 
United States has been greatly accelerated by the flow of large 
streams from foreign sources into the Anglo-Saxon channel of the 
national life. 

We speak the language of Shakespeare as purely as it is spoken 
anywhere in the world; we claim the peerless literature of Eng- 
land as equally our own; we count ourselves the children and the . 
heirs of that long succession of men and women who, by their 
mighty words and noble deeds, have made her history glorious. 
We hold to all that is best in her free institutions. By a thousand 
bonds besides that of the common mother tongue we find our- 
selves so closely knitted to the folk of Old England that we can 
never think of them as foreigners. Yet we are not Englishmen 
or Anglo-Saxons, take us as a whole. The blood of many nations 
courses in hot and mingled currents through our veins. In Mas- 
sachusetts the people are more than half of foreign birth or chil- 
dren of foreign-born parents. The same thing is true of New 
York and Rhode Island and several of the Western States. This 
mingling of peoples is the marked and special characteristic of the 
towns. Few of us realize how far from being Anglo-Saxon, either 
in race, tradition, or religion, are the cities of the United States. 
Those who come from foreign lands seem to be peculiarly attracted 
thither. They come as laborers, and the cities with their great 
industries are the labor-markets where they can best exchange for 
food that physical strength which is their only stock in trade. 
The proportion of foreign-born inhabitants is more than twice as 
great in the cities as in the whole country. We have two hun- 
dred and eighty-six considerable cities. The forty-four largest of 
these contain 34.2 per cent. of our total foreign population. 
These forty-four chief cities contain 38.7 per cent. of all the Ger- 
mans in the land, 33.7 per cent. of the Bohemians, 45.26 per cent. 
of the Irish, 52.4 per cent. of the Poles, and 60 per cent. of the 
Italians.1_ If one could add to these amounts the number of 
foreign-born inhabitants in all the other two hundred and forty- 
two cities, we should doubtless find that fully three fourths of our 
foreign-born citizens are city residents. 

Because a man first saw the light in Europe, it by no means 
follows that he is a foreigner. Thousands upon thousands of 
truest and most patriotic citizens have come hither from beyond 
the sea; neither does it follow because one is born on our soil 


1 Tenth Census, vol. i., p. 470. 
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that he is an American. More than one generation is required, 
under the ordinary conditions of urban life, to make of the chil- 
dren of Irish and German peasants fit persons for citizenship in 
the Great Republic. Between the fathers who have come from 
the old country and the children born and bred in the new, there 
is always a marked difference; but frequently the change does 
not appear to be for the better. It is easy to learn the unfet- 
tered independence, the exemption from restraint that charac- 
terizes our institutions; but to know the law of liberty, and to 
accept the responsibility which is wedded to freedom, is a more 
difficult matter. Thus it sometimes happens that the children of 
foreigners, being more used to the liberties but quite as ignorant 
of the duties of citizenship, give greater perplexity to the pre- 
servers of order and purity than ever their fathers have done. A 
just and comprehensive view of the proportions of native and 
foreign blood must therefore take into account not only the foreign- 
born, but also their children of the first generation. Regarding this 
matter, the census agents have brought to light, as the result of a 
series of elaborate investigations extended to twenty-eight States, 
seven Territories, and the District of Columbia, certain facts from 
which the following general law may be gathered: that to every 
100 persons of foreign birth there belong, on the average, 115 
children, parents and children together amounting to 215;1 that 
is, in order to find out how many foreigners with their children 
reside in a given place, one must multiply the number of foreign 
born, as reported in the census tables, by 2.15. In this way we 
are made to realize to how great an extent American cities are 
European in population.” 

The proportion of foreigners in a town depends largely upon 
its location and its prevailing industries. In the South, domestic 
service and all the simpler forms of labor are performed by the 

1 The parts examined with this object in view contained 26,354,124 inhabi- 
tants, of whom 2,673,217 were found to be of foreign birth, while 5,753,811 
were of foreign parentage. See Tenth Census, vol. i., p. 574. 

2 Thus it appears that out of 100 persons in New York 80 are foreign born 
or children of foreign-born parents ; Philadelphia, 51 ; Brooklyn, 67 ; Chicago, 
87; *Boston, 63; *St. Louis, 78 ; Baltimore, 35 ; Cincinnati, 60; *San Fran- 
cisco, 78; *New Orleans, 51; Cleveland, 80; Pittsburg, 61; Buffalo, 71 ; 
*Washington, 25 ; Newark, 63 ; *Louisville, 53 ; Jersey City, 70; Detroit, 84; 
*Milwaukee, 84 ; *Providence, 52. 

The census gives the actual figures for New York (vol. i., p. 675); those 
for the other cities were determined by the use of the above ratio, except in the 
case of the ones marked by the asterisks, where the census gives the ratio for 
the State in which they are situated, and that has accordingly been adopted. 
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negroes. The proportion of foreigners in Southern cities is con- 
sequently small. New Orleans has, indeed, a large French ele- 
ment, which gives it fifty-one per cent. of foreigners with their 
children ; but in Nashville, Tenn., they compose only eight per 
cent. of the population; in Charleston, S. C., only fourteen per 
cent. ; and in Richmond, Va., only eight per cent. In the national 
capital, where there are few manufactories, and many colored 
people for domestic service, the proportion of foreigners is also 
small, — only twenty-five in a hundred. As a rule, manufacturing 
cities have more foreign born than cities of trade. In Milwaukee 
and Detroit the foreign element comprises eighty-four persons out 
of one hundred. In Columbus, Ohio, and Kansas City, Mo., the 
proportions are only thirty-six and forty-four out of a hundred. 

A few words as to the nationality of our foreign population. It 
is composed of two great elements and a score and more of lesser 
ones. Twenty-nine and seven tenths per cent. of our entire foreign 
population have come from various parts of the German Empire, 
and twenty-seven and four tenths per cent. have come from Ire- 
land. Counting parents and children of the first generation, there 
were in 1880 four fifths as many Irish in the United States as in 
all Ireland. New York is the first Irish city in the world, Phila- 
delphia the third, Brooklyn the fifth, and Boston the sixth. Berlin 
and Hamburg are the only German cities that contain so many 
Germans as New York. 

The Irish form the chief foreign element in the Eastern States. 
In Boston and most New England towns they outnumber all other 
foreigners put together. In New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, 
and all the other Eastern cities, so far as I have observed, except 
Baltimore, they are by far the largest class. They also head the 
list of foreigners in San Francisco, being more numerous by half 
than the Chinese. In the great cities in the interior the Irish are 
also strongly represented, and in none of the more important 
places are they rivaled in number by any other class. of foreigners 
except the Germans. 

Immigrants from the German Empire have never, to any great 
extent, made their home in New England. In New York, Brook- 
lyn, Jersey City, and Philadelphia they are very numerous, and in 
Baltimore they even outnumber the Irish. In all the great cities of 
the interior, from Buffalo to Denver, the Germans lead, often out- 
numbering the Irish two to one; and in such places as St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Milwaukee, and Buffalo they compose, as the Irish do 
in so many Eastern towns, more than half the total foreign popu- 
lation. 
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The next most numerous element in our foreign population is 
that which comes from Canada and the British Provinces. This 
element is composed of three classes: There are, in the first place, 
considerable numbers of the regular English-speaking people of 
British America, who are led by various motives to take up a resi- 
dence in the United States. They are widely scattered through- 
out the country, but are most numerous in Boston, Buffalo, and 
Detroit. Then there has been, of late years, a large influx of 
French Canadians into the manufacturing towns of New England 
and the East, such as Lowell, Lawrence, and Fall River. In some 
of these places they are nearly as numerous as the Irish. A third 
class of immigrants from British America is composed of those 
who, having originally come to Canada from across the water, after 
a short residence there have moved to the United States. 

Our immigrants from England, Scotland, and Wales are not 
so fond of the city as are the Germans and the Irish. They are 
pretty evenly scattered over the whole of the North and West. 
Other nationalities are largely localized. 

While it is very common to find men of foreign blood at the 
head of great mercantile enterprises and holding other important 
positions in society, and while multitudes of such persons are en- 
gaged in the professions and trades, yet those thus employed form, 
on the whole, an inconsiderable portion of our entire foreign 
population. The great bulk of them, with their children, are 
engaged in the manual labor of the land. They are the hewers 
of wood and drawers of water, day-laborers, domestic servants, 
factory-hands, and unskilled mechanics. Not every foreigner is a 
workingman, but in the cities, at least, it may almost be said that 
every workingman is a foreigner. The wage-working class — 
especially that part of it engaged in the simpler forms of labor — 
is almost entirely made up of foreigners. How rare a thing it is, 
in these days, to find a domestic servant who is of native parent- 
age, or to meet a day-laborer who speaks without a brogue! In 
the manufacturing and mechanical industries there would, of 


1 New York City has most of the Italians, although they are found in all the 
cities. The Swiss are found chiefly in New York, Chicago, and St. Louis ; the 
Russians in New York and Chicago ; the Poles in New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
and Milwaukee; the Swedes and Norwegians in Chicago, New York, Minneapo- 
lis, and St. Paul ; the Hollanders in Paterson, N.J., Chicago, and New York ; 
the Portuguese in Boston and San Francisco ; the Danes in Chicago, New 
York, and San Francisco ; the Bohemians in Chicago, New York, Cleveland, 
and St. Louis ; the Spaniards in New York ; and the Chinamen in San Fran- 
cisco and the towns of the Pacific slope. 
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course, be a much larger percentage of Americans of native stock 
than among day-laborers. Yet even among those thus engaged in 
the fifty chief cities, the census informs us that forty-one out of 
every hundred were born in foreign lands, and it is probable that 
quite as many more are children of foreign-born parents. 

We see, then, that of the two great classes which divide-the 
society of American cities between them the smaller one — com- 
prising those engaged in professions and trade —is principally 
composed of native Americans, while the larger class — that of 
workingmen — is almost entirely of foreign extraction. 

Compare our position in this respect with that of the European 
cities, and it will be seen that in none of them is the problem of 
the relation between the social classes complicated by such race 
differences as with us. London is one of the most cosmopolitan 
of the transatlantic cities. Strangers from all parts may hear 
their mother tongues in the streets; yet, out of every one hundred 
Londoners in 1880, sixty-three were natives of London, ninety-four 
of England and Wales, and ninety-eight of Great Britain and 
Ireland. The Emerald Isle furnished but two and one tenth per 
cent. of London’s population, and all foreign countries put to- 
gether only one and six tenths per cent.1 The same characteristics 
may be observed in Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and other foreign 
capitals. 

But the race difference carries along with it another differ- 
ence, which offers an even more serious obstacle to the safe solu- 
tion of the social problem. The one great bond which alone can 
bind rich and poor together is that of religion. The one institu- 
tion that can bridge the gulf between the classes is the church, 
and the only power that can hope to cope with cruel indifference 
and grasping greed of the one party, and the recklessness, drunk- 
enness, and violence of the other, is that of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ ; but here the normal influences of religion are weakened 
and well-nigh destroyed by radical differences in faith and doc- 
trine. 

Ours is a Protestant land in name, institution, and tradition. 
Among Americans of native stock the proportion of Romanists is 
insignificant. It may therefore be said that the people engaged in 
the professional and mercantile occupations in cities are mostly 
Protestants.? The religion of the working-class — they being 


1 Census of England and Wales, 1881, vol. iv., p. 59. 
2 This is a very general statement. Jews and Roman Catholics are very 
numerous among the merchants, especially in some places ; yet, when com- 
pared with the whole number, they would form an inconsiderable proportion. 
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largely composed of foreigners and their children, as we have seen 
— may be determined by a glance at the religious condition of the 
countries from which they have come; for we may take it for 
granted that the children of the first generation, as a rule, continue 
to keep the faith of their fathers. 

In the case of the Germans, our largest class of foreigners, I 
have made a somewhat careful investigation. Reckoning all who 
have come from Protestant parts as Protestants, and all from Cath- 
olie parts as Catholics, and supposing those who have come from 
parts where the population is divided between the two faiths to be 
divided in the same ratio, I find that, for every one hundred emi- 
grants from the German Empire, thirty-eight are Roman Catholics 
and sixty-two Protestants. 

As to the Irish, although one fifth of the inhabitants of the 
Emerald Isle are said to be Protestants, those who have emigrated, 
so far as I can learn, are nearly all Catholics. 

The English, Scotch, and Welsh, on the other hand, are of the 
Protestant faith ; so are the Scandinavians and a part of the Cana- 
dians; but the Italians, French Canadians, French, Mexicans, 
Poles, Austrians, Bohemians, and Belgians, for the most part, pay 
allegiance to the Pope. Adding together in one column the foreign 
born who from their place of nativity may be supposed to be 
Protestants, and in another those who may be supposed to be Ro- 
man Catholics, I find the Catholics somewhat more numerous, 
the proportion being about that of 17 to 15. These figures give 
only an approximate idea of the proportionate strength of the two 
great branches of the Christian religion among our workingmen, 
yet they make it evident that at least one half of them in ordinary 
American cities are Roman Catholics. 

In the case of any particular town the proportions would obvi- 
ously vary with the prevailing element among the foreign-born 
population: the French and Irish cities being more strongly 
Catholic, the German and Scandinavian more strongly Protestant. 

There is also considerable difference between Protestants of the 
two social classes. English, Scotch, and Welsh find our American 
churches congenial, but it is otherwise with most of the Lutherans. 
Our creeds may not seriously disagree with theirs, but our ways 
and traditions are strange to them. Many have little sympathy 
with the stricter observance of the Lord’s Day and the incul- 
eation of total abstinence as a Christian duty, with our more 
profound belief in the doctrine of regeneration, and the reli- 
gious methods and movements that result from it. We seem to 
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them pietists and enthusiasts. Of all things men are most con- 
servative respecting their religious belief. It is hard for those 
who belong to religious bodies of one kind to influence those of 
another. The mother tongue, long after it has vanished from 
commercial life, and even from the family circle, still firmly holds 
its place in the pulpit. It is common to find among our Protest- 
ant Germans and Welsh that the families attend church where 
the services are conducted in a language that the children cannot 
speak and can hardly understand. The common faith, therefore, 
forms a much weaker bond than one might wish between the 
Protestants of the working-class and those in other conditions of 
life. 

And here, again, one cannot help contrasting our situation with 
that of the European cities. Most of them contain both Prot- 
estants and Romanists, although one element is usually strongly 
predominant; but in no case, so far as I can learn, is there a 
division of religions corresponding with that of classes. The faith 
of the rich is ever the faith of the poor and the common bond be- 
tween them. In the most splendid churches of Italy you will see 
the titled lady in silk, the humble contadina with the basket by 
her side, and the beggar, filthy and tattered, kneeling together on 
the marble floor; the richest and the most wretched are equally 
at home within the consecrated walls. From the mansions of the 
West End, noblemen go down to the slums of East London and 
mingle freely with the people ; countesses conduct meetings for 
poor mothers and organize clubs for working-girls ; in an English 
Christian home the servants are present at family prayers and 
attend the same church as their masters. But with us, especially 
in the cities, the church of the laborer is one, and the church of 
the well-to-do — or, as it is beginning to be called, “ the capitalists’ 
church ”’ — is another. 

We have thus endeavored to show that from one half to three 
fourths of the inhabitants of the cities are workingmen ; that the 
natural separation between them and the rest of society has been 
broadened by the progress of mechanical invention, which has 
cheapened the value of muscle-work in comparison with that of 
brain-work, and has thus increased the difference in wealth between 
the two classes, and by rising rents, which have removed their 
dwellings from one another. And we have seen that the difficulty 
is greatly aggravated in the United States because to the class 
difference is added a race difference, and to the race difference a 
difference in religious faith. 
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American cities, then, have two classes of people: the smaller, 
engaged in the professions and commercial life, is in comfortable 
circumstances, well housed, well clothed, and well fed, is mainly of 
native stock and Protestant faith; the larger class toils with the 
hands, is less comfortable, worse housed, more coarsely and scantily 
clothed and more poorly fed, is of foreign race, and is largely 
Roman Catholic in religion. 


Samuel Lane Loomis. 
Boston. 





THE COLOR LINE IN WORSHIP: TESTIMONY OF 
THE EDUCATED NEGRO. 


“He is of age ; ask him.” 


TWENTY-ONE years ago the successful termination of the war 
for the Union opened the South fully to the work of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association. That society has from that day 
been doing its work on the assumption that the negro is capable 
of being trained into all the rights, powers, and privileges open to 
free Christian manhood anywhere on earth. Schools founded and 
conducted by the Association on that idea are in every Southern 
State. Twenty-one years of such work warrant us in assuming an 
educated manhood among the negroes which is fairly “ of age,” 
and there are things to be learned about the negro in no other 
way so well as to “ ask him.” 

Believing that the testimony of the colored men who have been 
led into Christian manhood by the American Missionary Associa- 
tion would contribute to a better understanding of an important 
question, I formulated a list of questions, and sent them to the 
graduates of the A. M. A. schools, who are in charge of churches, 
accompanied by the following circular : — 


“ PERSONAL.” 
“ He is of age ; ask him.” 

“ Dear Sir,—In the dispute as to whether or not whites and 
blacks ought to worship together in the same congregation the 
public has hitherto had very little except the opinions of white 
men who have discussed the matter from the differing standpoints 
of their respective theories of the negro. The theories of preju- 
diced and partisan white men, who are always ready on both 
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sides to tell us what the negro wants, do not, however, throw 
much light on the question. Neither would the opinion of igno- 
rant and slavish negroes be of any value. But I believe that the 
public would be glad to hear the testimony of educated negroes 
who are in the habit of thinking for themselves. With the 
design of collecting testimony from that class, I have addressed 
the list of questions inclosed to graduates of the A. M. A. schools, 
who are in charge of churches. 

‘“* Please see that your answers exclude the opinions of any but 
your own class, and make early return to me. 

“‘T will hold your name in strict confidence; so that you can 
write with entire freedom as to just how you feel on this impor- 
tant subject. Only your opinions will be made public along with 
all the others.” 


The inquiry brought back a mass of testimony which it is the 
purpose of this article to lay before the public. 

The question of the negro’s place in worship is one that will 
not be quiet. To those who are frightened by the ghost of negro 
equality it is a constant nightmare. To those whose care it is to 
gain for the negro his rights it is matter of constant solicitude. 

The question has gained fresh interest in the past year from 
the way in which it manifested itself during Mr. Moody’s tour 
through the South. The action of the Northern Methodist 
Church in putting negro churches into separate Conferences on 
the color line in two or three Southern States has been watched 
with jealous interest by friends of the negro in the North. I 
know at least one Synodical Missionary of the Northern Presby- 
terian Church who advocates entire separation between whites 
and blacks in every ecclesiastial relation. 

The reasons given for such separation in worship and fellow- 
ship are, that the negro prefers it no less than the whites prefer it, 
and that the negro needs to worship by himself and to be in reli- 
gious fellowship with his own kind, for his own self-development. 
A reason which is never assigned is in the fact that any religious 
denomination from the North that desires to “have free course 
and be glorfied” among the whites of the South must separate 
itself as widely as possible from all manner of religious associa- 
tion with the blacks. It is not the purpose of this article to deal 
with the views of white men, but to give the testimony of edu- 


cated negroes. I shall, as far as possible, let them speak in their 
own words. 
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Back of the question of the negro’s place in worship is the 
wider question as to his place in life. It is said that the negro 
left to himself prefgrs an inferior station, and looks down upon 
the white man who admits him to equality in any relation what- 
ever. The negro’s own testimony on this point is worth our 
notice. The replies all deny that the negro has any such feeling, 
and generally with strong emphasis. While white men testify 
that the negro despises privileges of equality, these educated, 
thinking, observant negroes are surprised that any one should ask 
them such a question. Their own words are very significant on 
this point. Several say: “I do not understand your question.” 
Another says: “I never heard the question raised.” One says 
that if any negroes have that feeling it is “the lowest of the low.” 
Another says: “If in any case it is so, 1 should account for it 
by the example of the man who after long imprisonment pre- 
ferred his cell to the open air and freedom.” The words of an- 
other are: “ Degraded by slavery, and taught from birth that he 
must not think himself as good as a white man.” But generally 
they are emphatic in their denial that the negro accepts and 
desires inferior standing. One says that he never knew a case 
in which a negro looked down upon a white man for not treat- 
ing him as an inferior, and adds: “ He expects to be thus treated, 
because it is the only kind of treatment he has received for the 
last two hundred and seventy-five years. He looks for this kind 
of treatment; it is given; and he expects it as his,” — words 
full of resentment, but with nothing like acquiescence. The 
testimony of every one of them is directly the reverse of what we 
are told concerning the negro accepting and desiring an inferior 
station. They all say that the negro “loves and honors a white 
man who does not treat him as an inferior.” The replies of two 
express the sentiment of every answer. One says: “No; the 
negro loves every man who treats him as a friend and brother. 
He hates the one who treats him as an inferior.” The other 
says: “If my people were not treated as so many cattle they 
would love the white people.” From all the testimony on this 
point I find no hint of anything but grateful appreciation of 
every recognition of the negro’s manhood by his more fortunate 
fellow-men. 

Seeking testimony as to the negro’s idea of his proper place in 
worship I asked first : — 

“Ts the alleged wish of the colored people to worship apart 


from the whites very generally a fact throughout the South ?” 
VOL. vil. — NO. 41. 33 
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Seventy per cent. answer this question in the affirmative; 
thirty per cent. in the negative. It appears, however, in the re- 
plies fo the next question, that all should have answered affirma- 
tively. Those who answered negatively spoke for themselves and 
not for the masses of the colored people. They all indicate in 
other answers that the colored people as a whole do prefer sepa- 
rate worship. 

The fact of such desire does not in itself explain the situation. 
We ueed to know the reasons for it. With that in view the 
question was asked: “If this is the wish of the colored people 
themselves, uninfluenced by the whites, what reason do you as- 
sign for it?” 

Here I must let them speak for themselves. It will be seen 
that while the replies vary in form they all contain much the 
same burden. I will give without comment the mass of testi- 
mony, which is all in one strain, reserving that which varies to the 
last. The testimony runs as follows: — 

“Tt is not their wish uninfluenced by the whites. Were it so, 
they would be willing to enter into public worship alongside of 
the whites with perfect freedom.” 

“‘ Separation in everything else. We are used to being by our- 
selves, and therefore it seems to us the best thing.” 

*“‘ Separation on the cars and elsewhere. This teaches them that 
they are inferior to the whites, and you can’t get it out of them 
where they are not taught by those who would teach otherwise.” 

“It is not, uninfluenced by the whites. The whites are the 
cause of it. Our people know that the whites do not wish to 
have them with them.” 

“The whites influence the colored people to worship apart from 
them on account of race prejudice.” 

“Tt is not their wish. Our people like to mingle with the 
whites, when treated right, in order to catch their fashions and 
social customs and manners.” 

“It is not the wish of the colored people, uninfluenced by the 
whites. In my judgment it is social prejudice, and a disposition 
on the part of the whites—as the colored people believe — to 
draw the ‘color line’ in the church.” 

“ Because of the irreligious [unchristian] way in which they are 
treated, and the distinction made in the house of God.” 

This sufficiently indicates the general view which these men 
take of the situation. 

Only two or three indicate that the colored people naturally 
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prefer separate worship. One gives the reason as “ ignorance and 
slavish training.” Another, “It seems to be false ideas on the 
part of the colored people.” A third, whose replies are through- 
out very discriminating, says: “The past relations of the two 
races, and remaining present facts of the same nature.” 

Only one of the papers appears to accept division on the color 
line as the fitting and final settlement of the question. His rea- 
sons accord with his view: ‘1. Because they believe it to be the 
most natural thing. 2. Because they would have absolute title 
to their property. 3. Because they would have their own min- 
isters. 4. Because harmony will be secured, and unity of interest 
obtained.” 

The question was then asked : — 

“Ts it desirable for whites and blacks to worship together in one 
congregation ?” 

About seventy per cent. of the replies on this point are affirma- 
tive; twenty per cent. negative, with a qualification ; ten per cent. 
indefinite. One or two of the negative replies throw some light 
on the situation : — 

“‘Could the services be untinged with prejudices and differences 
it would be desirable ; but, as it is, it is not desirable.”” Another, 
* While I do not regard it as desirable generally, there are circum- 
stances where there should be no bar to such worship. There 
ought to be perfect freedom for all to do as they please, both as 
individuals and as churches.” 

We come into the heart of the subject in the replies respecting 
the advantages and disadvantages to both races which would result 
from their mingling in worship. On this point the question was 
asked : — 

“If there were no false ideas in the minds of either, and no 
harmful prejudices, what advantage, if any, would come to either 
or both classes from united worship ? ” 

I will give the replies without comment, except to direct atten- 
tion, as needful, to variations. The advantages, as shown in these 
replies, fall into three classes: 1. Those resulting to the blacks 
alone. 2. The mutual advantage of such worship. 3. The ad- 
vantage which such worship would give to our common Chris- 
tianity by exhibiting true fraternity and equality, according to the 
gospel. 

As examples of the advantage to the colored people, I quote 
from two papers. 

One says: “I believe there would be a decided advantage to the 
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colored people, because they are a poor class, and in sparsely 
settled communities it would be impossible for them to have their 
own houses of worship and maintain a minister to serve them.” 
I will add that this has great force in relation to numberless 
communities all through the South. There are many negroes who 
must eat of the crumbs that fall from the white man’s table or 
starve. 

Another, speaking for the colored people, says that united wor- 
ship “ would greatly elevate them, and give dignity to their style 
of worship.” 

It is noticeable, however, that the great majority of these men 
claim that the advantage resulting from united worship would be 
mutual. They do not grant that the advantage is all on one side, 
as will be seen in the quotations which follow : — 

“ First, we learn each other’s manner of worship; second, we 
get better acquainted with each other, and thus have more interest 
and confidence in each other; and, third, we [colored people] 
become more intelligent and refined in our worship, and less 
emotional, and the whites less formal and more fervent in their 
worship.” 

“1. They would know each other better. 2. They would trust 
each other more. 38. They would respect each other more. 4. It 
would be cheaper for both races to worship together.” 

“a, The superior culture of the whites would be an advantage 
to the colored, and the emotional fervor of the colored might be 
helpful to the whites. 6. We will have to worship together in the 
spirit world, if Christianity be true; why not now? Though I 
would not press this point.” 

“1. They would learn mutual respect as the disciples of the 
Master, who taught humility, and not race pride and caste. 
2. They would soon codperate in temperance work, and in every 
good cause. 38. They would find in each other helpful principles 
and opportunities. The whites would see an open door to help 
the lowly at home. The minister would please all by presenting 
gospel truth in plain, concrete form, comprehensible to most, if 
not all, his hearers, i. e., if the minister were wise.” 

“ Christian love would increase among both.” 

“ Our sacrifice would be more acceptable to God. If we fail 
to come together on earth, how can we come in heaven ?” 

“Our people, I think, are too lively in worship sometimes, and 
the whites are too still. The Gulf Stream might mingle with the 
Arctic Current and produce the desired temperature.” 
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Of the advantage to our common Christianity one testifies : — 

“Tt would illustrate the gospel as is done by the Roman Catho- 
lics in this particular thing. With them there is one God and 
Father of all.” 

Another testifies that ‘“ Christianity could do more effectively 
its work among men. Brotherhood of man and its correlative 
truths would be more fully brought out.” 

In answer to the next question: “ Aside from wrong ideas and 
prejudices, what disadvantage to either or both would result from 
united worship?” seventy-five per cent. affirm without qualifi- 
cation that there would be no disadvantage to either. One re- 
plies, ‘“‘ None that I can think of,” but adds: “It is true, how- 
ever, that the colored people, so long accustomed to being held 
in an inferior caste everywhere and in all things, would be in a 
measure hindered from free and spontaneous exercise of mind 
and action. This is overcome by education, by social contact 
and recognition in the church, by the evidence of a childlike 
spirit overcoming malignant and haughty prejudice on the part 
of the whites.” 

Another speaking of the negro says: “ From fear on his part 
his religious activity would be restrained. On the part of the 
whites I can see no disadvantage.” 

In order that I might not miss the full thought of this most 
interesting class of negroes I then added another question which 
was substantially contained in the two preceding. And let me 
say here that I experienced a difficulty in formulating the ques- 
tions from the fact that I did not, of course, know how questions 
earlier on the list would be answered. This explains any appar- 
ent repetition in the inquiries. I could better repeat than fail to 
get a full answer. With this in view I added the question: 
“ Are whites and blacks, then, kept apart in worship on account 
of false notions and prejudices, which ought to be done away, or 
because of good reasons involving the welfare of both, which 
reasons will probably be perpetual?” All, without exception, 
answer that the causes which keep the two races apart are such 
as ought to be and must be done away. Some of the replies will 
be read with great interest. 

“T do not think the reasons which keep them apart involve 
the welfare of either so as to be perpetual.” 

“T think there are no special causes to keep us apart. It will 
be with us as with the German, the Welshman, etc., and the 
American. No less and no more.” 
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“The causes of separation are false and in time will have to 
give way. The separation is wrong, and therefore with all wrongs 
it must die.” 

“When time and the intellectual and moral elevation of both 
races shall have put far away the customs and effects of slavery, 
‘then will the cow and the bear feed together. The lion shall 
lie down [worship] with the lamb, and nothing shall hurt nor 
destroy in all my holy mountain; for the earth shall be filled 
with the knowledge of the Lord.’ ” 

There is a question of ecclesiastical fellowship of practical im- 
portance involving less than the common worship of whites and 
blacks in the same congregation. That question respects the re- 
lation of churches, some made up exclusively of whites, and others 
exclusively of blacks. I inquired : — 

“Is it desirable that such churches be united in one ecclesi- 
astical body, as Association, Presbytery, or Conference?” And, 
“Would such fellowship tend logically and practically toward a 
mingling of whites and blacks in one congregation ?” 

Some of the answers to this are very discriminating. For ex- 
ample, one reply has this : — 

“1. The present fitness of separate organization in churches 
ean hardly be argued in behalf of separate Associations, etc. [Con- 
ferences and Presbyteries],— in fact not at all. Meetings of 
Association, Conference, etc., are of rare occurrence compared 
with church worship. 

“2. The tendency would undoubtedly be toward educating both 
parties in the true spirit of Christian fellowship and cooperation, 
and open the way for harmony in the same church body.” 

Another has this : — 

“Yes —that our ministers may become more educated and 
our church government improved. I believe a union of such 
churches in such an association would tend to unite the whites and 
blacks in one congregation. Because such associational brother- 
hood would develop into genuine Christian fellowship, and that 
into brotherly love, and that into uncaste [sic] united worship 
in one congregation.” 

In order to bring out more fully the mind of these colored 
pastors I asked still further respecting the advantages and dis- 
advantages to colored pastors and churches derived from being 
in the same Association with white pastors and churches. They 
all reply that they see no disadvantage whatever. Their testi- 
mony with respect to the advantages to be found in such fellow- 
ship is very weighty. I give this testimony in the exact words : — 
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“It may be an advantage when he [the colored pastor] is re- 
ceived as a brother. Otherwise not.” 

“ T think it is when the Spirit of Christ is taken as a guide.” 

“Yes; the recognition of his Christian manhood has a great 
tendency toward convincing the black man of the sincerity of his 
white brother’s professions, and the white brother will be accord- 
ingly benefited in his general regard for a common humanity 
and a whole gospel.” 

Varying the same testimony they say one after another : — 

“T am not able to answer this for others, but for myself it has 
been a great advantage.” 

“Yes; I have enjoyed happy advantage by meeting in Associa- 
tion with my white brethren.” 

“Tt is indeed a great advantage.” 

“Yes ; the whites learn to form a better opinion of the colored, 
and the colored are moved by their [the whites’] qualifications to 
aspire for greater things.” 

“It is [an advantage] for light begets light.” 

One says: “ For colored pastors and churches to be in the same 
Association [with white] is like sitting at the feet of Gamaliel.” 

Another declares that it is an advantage “ just as much as it 
is to go to the same heaven and worship the same God.” 

Passing on from this inquiry, I sought their testimony on that 
which has been alleged as a ground for separate worship and 
fellowship, — the self-development of the negro. The replies to 
two questions will give their views on this point. I asked first : — 

* Would it help the educated negro in self-development to be 
left to associate with his own class in worship and ecclesiastical 
fellowship ?” 

Nearly all answer this question with an unqualified negative, 
and some of the other repiies still indicate that it would not im- 
prove the educated colored men to be cut off from fellowship 
with the whites. Here, too, I must let them speak for themselves. 
They answer variously. 

“ Not when his being ostracised is caused by race prejudice. 
All men are the more improved in proportion as they have con- 
tact with other minds and wider culture and riper thought than 
their own.” 

“T think not, unless it is that the harder the work the more 
strength is required to do it. I am sure he would have more help 
by being with his white brethren.” 

In contrast with this is the only opposing opinion among them 


all. 
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“This is a hard question. But we do know this, that the black- 
smith who uses his hammer has a strong arm. Study the history 
of the A. M. E. Church.” 

“T think not. If prejudice and ill feeling did not exist, there 
would be no barrier to his self-culture and development in mixed 
Associations.” 

“Tt might; but since there are so few colored men educated, 
compared with the mass, 1 believe association with our white - 
brethren would prove more helpful to our development.” 

*¢ Not in the least.” 

“No; it would tend to lower his standard in every sense.” 

“Would heathen association help to develop us? In answer- 
ing this your question is answered.” 

“No; it would cause them to retrograde to the state they were 
in before the war.” 

I next asked : — 

“Would the well-known degradation of worship and morals 
in the old style of colored churches be prevented in any measure 
by receiving them into the same Associations, Presbyteries, or 
Conferences with the whites?” 

The replies to this question are all in the affirmative. I quote 
from them as before. 

“Prevented by every agency which would show them a better 
way and make them ashamed of faults.” 

“Very much indeed, and that is just what is wanted. My peo- 
ple can never be saved in the world until they get out of the old 
style of worship.” 

“To a great extent. I believe their style of worship would be 
improved and a better moral sentiment would be instilled.” 

“Yes; a thousand times.” 

“ Will give us a better style of Christianity.” 

“To a great extent, and ultimately entirely so.” 

The one who inclined to think that separate fellowship would 
help the educated negro in self-development answers this ques- 
tion with more hope than the others have regarding the power of 
self-help in his race. He says: — 

“T do not know, but I believe that time will do away with the 
old style of worship among our people. It is only a matter of 
time.” 

These questions and replies cover the specific inquiries. But 
I appended to the list of queries this request : — 

“Please make your answers to my questions as explicit as 
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possible, and, then if you feel like it, write a letter in addition and 
free your mind on the whole subject. I want all the light I can 
get.” 

This request brought several letters, two of which are given 
below. The name of the first writer I withhold for the reason 
that his entire frankness regarding the deficiencies of his own 
race might hurt his influence with them if published over his 
own signature. I will say that these letters are put in type from 
the original manuscript, and will be an interesting specimen of 
the kind of letter which an educated colored man can write. 


“ Dear BrotrHer: I deem it wise to say a few words and 
thereby free my mind on the topic submitted to my judgment. 

“The pusillanimous spirit of the Southern negroes, their igno- 
rance, superstition, vice and immorality, all of which are but the 
effect of his long enslavement, render him unfit, in a measure for 
social intermingling with the white people in religious worship, 
and therefore they generally prefer being to themselves where 
they may act freely and socially venting their religious sentiments 
unrestrained. 

** (2) The Southern whites in every respect look down upon him 
as an inferior object—scorn and ridicule him and make such dif- 
ference with him whenever he goes into the white churches and 
treat him with such lack of Christian feeling and brotherly love 
and spirit of hatred that whenever the negro goes into the white 
churches he feels out of place and timid. So much so that in him 
also is a spirit of hatred which is the result of fear. It is of 
course true that the negro is inferior to the white man, and to a 
great extent sensational and ridiculous in his style of religious 
worship and prefers being to himself for the aforesaid reasons. 
But it is also true that as a people they don’t always know what 
is their best interest and hence their unreasonable desire of being 
to themselves in their ecclesiastical bodies. It is an undeniable 
fact that the class of colored people who have been house servants 
and intimately employed by the white people are the most civil- 
ized and refined, and worship God in a more intelligent manner 
than those who were deprived of such privilege; and therefore I 
deem it a great blessing, intellectually, morally and spiritually, 
for the colored people to unite with the whites in their ecclesias- 
tical assembles. For the whites are their criteria and in their 
associating with them the negroes will imitate their good exam- 
ples; and therefore looking away from the prejudice and hatred, 
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etc., which exist on either side, I deem it a blessing for both 
races to be united into one ecclesiastical body and would denounce 
as unwise any desire to the contrary. 

Very fraternally yours.” 


The other letter, by Mr. Imes, will be read with peculiar in- 
terest by those who saw and heard him at the National Council. 
The letter needs no words to commend it to the careful reading of 
all. The opinions of such a man must be regarded as noteworthy 
wherever read : — 


Rev. Pearse PINCH: 

Dear Sir: Thave no doubt that for generations to come there 
will be at the South exclusiveness in church organization. The 
feeling which now exists, and has led the negro to establish his 
own church and separates him in some cases from all religious 
fellowship with the whites, will no doubt be perpetuated. I ap- 
prehend however that it will cease to be a mere matter of caste 
and prejudice. Black people will be welcome as members and as 
worshipers in white churches, and whites in many cases will be 
found in colored churches. Nothing but the dominion of the 
devil will prevent it. Shame on this age and its Christianity as 
compared with those early times when the swarthy confessors and 
bishops and messengers of the churches gathered at the great 
councils, coming from far up the Nile, where the “sun looked upon 
them ” and they were black. 

Race distinctness in the truest and best sense of the term is a 
different thing from religious non-intercourse. The Holy Spirit in 
the hearts of men is neither black nor white. He causes the love 
of Christ to abound, and where that love prevails caste and com- 
plexion and even social condition melt away, and in the worship 
of God all are one in Christ Jesus. 

Shame on the Protestant Christianity of our times! In New 
Orleans in the finest cathedral the Romanists black and white 
kneel before the same crucifix, sprinkle from the same fountain of 
holy water, and repeat their prayers under the same glittering 
canopy. 

I could not be a Romanist; I pity their delusions and misguided 
zeal in some things, but how Christlike is their spirit in this thing, 
regardless of other faults! 

Much will be done by ignorant and selfish leaders among the 
colored people to keep them separate from the whites and to 
promote the race prejudice as a mutual affair, just as Baptist 
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ministers keep their people from fellowship and sympathy with 
the members of other churches. 

But as we look back and wonder at the history of American 
slavery, so will we look back, some day, at race hostility and 
forced separation in the church of Jesus Christ. 

Yours very truly, 
inci: tei B. A. Imes, Pastor Cong’l Ch. 

I will let this close the testimony of these colored pastors, and 
rest the case at this point. One or two remarks should be added 
calling attention to some things of significance in this evidence. 

1. It should be noted in order to a just estimate of the testimony 
given that these witnesses are a class of men educated to believe 
strongly in the equal rights of the negro to all the privileges 
of Christian manhood. Probably no other class of negroes would 
be so positive in their conviction that blacks and whites ought to, 
and some day will, worship together. We must allow for this in 
weighing the foregoing evidence. 

2. It appears from the evidence that on account of past and 
present relations the great mass of the blacks are diffident about 
association with the whites, and united worship is likely to be 
attended with fear and constraint on the part of the colored peo- 
ple which would effectually chill and destroy their part in worship. 
It would seem, therefore, to be no kindness to the colored people 
to try to force them beyond existing conditions, and crowd them 
against their own fears and diffidence into the presence of white 
worshipers, from whom, for good reasons, perhaps, they shrink 
away. ‘The best way to reach the masses of the colored people 
with religious influences superior to those in which they are living 
is in planting among them colored churches under a leadership 
superior to what they have hitherto had. It is no kindness to the 
colored people to insist upon mixed worship. You will get very 
few of them to come into such worship. Even if the white por- 
tion of the congregation were heartily in favor of it, the colored 
masses would stay away under the constraint of their fears and 
diffidence. 

8. But fellowship in Associations, Presbyteries, and Conferences 
is both desirable and practicable at the present day. Such fellow- 
ship brings the religious leaders of the colored churches into con- 
tact with the white churches, and is, as they all testify, a salutary 
influence upon both themselves and their people. 

4. There are indications that there is no time to be lost by our 
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Protestant Christianity in securing its hold upon the colored pop- 
ulation of the land and controlling it for struggles between right 
and wrong which are before us. There is resentment in the hearts 
of colored men at ostracism from the common privileges of the 
Christian life. They felt very bitter that they were not noticed 
more in the arrangements for Mr. Moody’s tour through the South 
last spring. They understand, in the words of Mr. Imes’s letter, 
that “race distinctness in the truest and best sense is a different 
thing from religious non-intercourse.” If Protestant churches 
cannot see this, Roman Catholicism sees it very clearly. The 
blacks do not incline to the formalism of the Romanist worship. 
They want heart and feeling. It will then be inexcusable if Prot- 
estant Christianity allows its ostracism of the negro to go so far 
as to deliver the colored population of the land to the control of 
Rome. 

Further, it appears in the voting under local option laws that 
the blacks are falling much under the control of bad white men, 
who are carrying them to the wrong side in moral conflicts. It 
will be an evil day for our land when bad men, restrained by no 
fear of social ostracism, may go freely among the blacks to con- 
trol them for evil purposes, while our Christian people shrink 
from all approach toward them for their good from fear of social 
contamination. 

There is a “race distinctness” that will take care of itself 
through all degrees of Christian contact between whites and 
blacks. But there are many avenues of approach through which 
the whites may reach the blacks for anything but Christian pur- 
poses, and if the contact is allowed to go on only through those 
avenues, there is danger that through that means the “ race dis- 
tinctness”’ will be wiped out. 

Pearse Pinch. 


CLEBURNE, TEXAS. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE FEUDAL SYSTEM. 
Il. 


Wir these institutions, then, and the ideas which they represent, 
the Franks enter the confused and ill-governed society of Roman 
Gaul. They find there certain persons who have gathered into 
their hands great landed estates. They find these persons sur- 
rounded by crowds of dependents, free and not free, persons who 
have been taken under their protection, who live in their pro- 
tector’s house, and are fed and clothed by him, who are his 
attendants when he journeys, who fight in his quarrels and who 
defend him to the death. They also find that these great land- 
owners have on their estates various classes of persons who culti- 
vate their lands for them: some are slaves, some are serfs person- 
ally free, but bound to the soil; some are free and formerly them- 
selves landowners, who, compelled by misfortune, have surrendered 
the ownership of their lands and have received them back again 
as a favor — beneficium — for life, or for an indefinite period de- 
pending on the will of the lord. This state of things they imme- 
diately understand. It presents great differences to anything they 
have ever known in their old homes. But it presents at the same 
time so many points of resemblance, it requires so little modifica- 
tion of their own ideas, that they find no difficulty in comprehend- 
ing it at once. They do more than this. They adopt it them- 
selves. The new central government was not always better able 
to protect the individual in his rights than the Roman had been. 
Those Germans to whom large estates had fallen in the distribu- 
tion of their new domains found the temptation to enlarge them 
after the Roman methods too strong to resist, and their poorer 
neighbors soon experienced the same need of protection and the 
same difficulty in getting it from the government. In consequence, 
the same class of magnates grew up among the Germans which 
existed among the Romans, surrounded by the same bands of 
clients, and having the same classes of dependents on their estates ; 
indeed these two aristocracies speedily united to form a single 
one, — a new nobility. 

One important change, however, took place at once as a result 
of the German adoption of these forms — the first great step 
in transforming these Roman rudiments into medieval feudalism. 
It was that these practices which heretofore had been extra-legal, 
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— we may say anti-legal, since the laws had not merely not recog- 
nized them, but had forbidden them under the severest penalties, — 
that these illegal practices now became entirely legal. Not that 
they became state institutions, if we may so say, or a part of the 
government machinery, — it is at a later date that this happens, — 
but they now became recognized by the state as part of the regular 
procedure of private life ; indeed it is a question whether the kings 
themselves did not grant lands on terms somewhat similar to the 
Roman.! Be this fact as it may, it is at this point unessential ; the 
matter of chief importance is that now the law instead of combat- 
ing these institutions recognized them as entirely proper, and thus 
left them free room to develop as circumstances might direct. 
When we come to inquire what were the causes of this impor- 
tant difference in the attitude of the new government in this 
respect, — a difference which really decided the fate of the feudal 
system, — we find it difficult to obtain a satisfactory answer. Nat- 
urally, the writers of the time have given us no explanation of it, 
and we are reduced to conjecture as best we can the real reasons. 
The suggestion of von Sybel,? that the German kings encouraged 
the growth of these feudal forms, through their inability to under- 
stand or to administer the strong centralized government which 
they should have inherited from Rome, hardly seems satisfactory. 
The fact of this inability is not sufficiently well established. It is 
possible that the real reason may be found in a modification of 
this, together with another consideration. In the first place, the 
German kings in their old homes, in the simpler conditions of the 
German forests, had certainly not been trained in anything like 
the strong and perfected centralization of the Roman Empire; and 
however well they might understand this when they inherited it, 
or be able to imitate it, they were not so likely as the emperors to 
recognize the danger to such a government which lay in the future 
of those apparently harmless, possibly useful, arrangements. The 
second and still more important consideration is the similarity of 
these institutions to their own, which they had always regarded as 
perfectly legal. Nothing could be more natural under the circum- 
1 On this disputed point the weight of opinion has heretofore been against 
the view of Waitz, that these donations in many cases created only a limited 
ownership; but a paper by Professor Brunner, published in the Transactions of 
the Berlin Academy, December, 1885, will lend important support to that 
theory. From a wide study of early German usages he reaches a conclusion 
in substantial agreement with that of Waitz. Brunner has up to this time 


been among the opponents of Waitz on this point. 
2 Kénigthum, p. 467. 
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stances than that they should take the same view of these, and, as 
they did not perceive their dangerous tendency, that they should 
allow them entire freedom. 

It is also possible that the influence of the church contributed 
very largely to this result. A large share of the land of Gaul was 
in its hands. It was strong and, comparatively speaking, well 
organized. It exerted in many ways great influence over its 
Frankish conquerors. But from the beginning the church had 
made great use of these forms, especially in reference to land. 
The emperors even had recognized the legality for the church of 
certain of those practices which they had sought to punish in the 
case of individuals. Somewhat similar methods employed by the 
heathen temples in renting their endowment lands would render 
it easy for the practice to be adopted by the church, and to be 
recognized as legal. It was indeed absolutely necessary that they 
should adopt some such method. Their lands were inalienable, 
and if they were to be rendered profitable to the church they 
must be rented by some such tenure as this. Again, the tempta- 
tion to seek the salvation of one’s soul by bestowing his property 
on the church would be greatly encouraged if it could be received 
back at once to be enjoyed during one’s lifetime on the payment 
of a small rent in recognition of the ownership of the church, or 
perhaps without any return whatever, and this had been a very fre- 
quent means by which the church estates had grown. It is likely 
also that the motives which had operated to induce individuals to 
cede their lands to powerful nobles in return for protection would 
have some especial force in inducing them to obtain in this way 
the protection and immunities of the church. It is therefore by 
no means strange that vast estates should have accumulated in the 
possession of the church, and that its power and influence should 
have been in this way greatly increased. These practices in rela- 
tion to the church were continued the same after the conquest as 
before, and this forms a chief, though by no means the only me- 
dium by which they were conveyed from the old to new times. 
The lands granted by the church were sought for not merely by 
men of inferior position, but also by those in high station, and the 
church “ precarie” played an important part in the social life of 
the time. It is certain that these church estates and methods had 
great influence on the development of the beneficial system under 
the second race of kings; it is possible also that the position and 
importance of the church may have had something to do with the 
fact that these institutions were left in undisturbed possession of 
society by the Merovingians. 
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However this may be, the fact remains that this first step was 
taken by the kings of Clovis’s family. It is by no means clear, as 
has already been said, just how much use they themselves made of 
these forms; but if the utmost that can be claimed for them be 
granted it is, as compared with this, of little importance. The 
decisive fact was the constant extension of these practices through- 
out the whole domain of private life, their firmly fixing themselves 
in the habits and ideas of the whole community. 

The political history of the Merovingian period shows how favor- 
able a time it was for such practices to fasten themselves upon 
society. A period of constant internal strife, of dynastic revolu- 
tions and family feuds, of civil war between the two chief divi- 
sions of the people, of contests between nobles and kings, or among 
the nobles themselves, a time of confusion and anarchy scarcely 
less, sometimes not less, than that under the later Empire. It was 
almost necessary that the strong should bring the weak under 
their power, it was necessary that the individual should seek pro- 
tection of another individual. He could not get it from the state. 
Nothing could be more favorable to the growth of little local lord- 
ships everywhere, with virtual political rights over numerous sub- 
jects. It was a continuation in the new society of exactly the 
same political causes which had first produced and fostered these 
institutions in Roman times. 

But if the state which Clovis had founded with such promise of 
strength had fallen into such speedy degeneracy, it was neverthe- 
less not the degeneracy of a decaying people, and an effete gov- 
ernment like the Roman, but rather of an untrained and still half- 
savage people, and it could not be permanent. In short time a 
family of nobles raised themselves, no doubt by means like those 
we have described as well as by official connection with the royal 
house, to a position of great power in the state and finally to be 
its real rulers. After two generations of governing in the name 
of phantom kings, they did away with this pretense and placed 
themselves on the throne in name as they were already in reality. 
The beginning of the Carlovingian period, however, is to be dated 
from the accession of Charles Martel to power rather than from 
the crowning of Pepin. 

The first three princes of this house were able rulers. Not all 
equally great statesmen or of equal political insight, they were all 
men of great strength of purpose and energy of action. Nothing 
stood for any long time in the way of the consolidation of their 
government. That which could not be made to conform itself to 
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the state, now renewed, was crushed in pieces. It was what we 
may call a great crisis in the history of the feudal system. What 
would the new rulers do with it? There lay in these institutions, 
though they were still in their infancy and easy to be throttled by 
a firm hand, a serious menace to any organized central govern- 
ment. Would the new princes perceive this and decree their over- 
throw, as they had that of the turbulent nobles? Or would they, 
perhaps failing to discern the danger, perhaps needing to avail 
themselves of these methods, attempt to turn them to their own 
uses and to fit them into their plan of government ? 

As a matter of fact, the Carlovingian was the great age in the 
upbuilding of the feudal system — the time when it began to as- 
sume its final form and to gain a constitutional recognition. But 
a moment’s glance at the circumstances will show us that there 
was practically no choice left the founders of the dynasty. Spring- 
ing from a family of ordinary nobles, and one itself not wholly 
free from domestic quarrels, their own possessions would be mani- 
festly insufficient for their new needs. The royal domains had 
been reduced to almost nothing in the long dynastic and civil wars. 
There was now no Roman state domain or lordless land from 
which they could be created anew, as had been done at the time 
of the conquest. It would be especially necessary, however, for 
a house rising from such beginnings to be able to reward fidelity 
and to purchase support. The place which the royal domains had 
occupied in the establishment of the Merovingian kingdom must 
be taken by something else in the founding of the Carlovingian 
house. But there was only one source from which anything corre- 
sponding to the needs of the occasion could be obtained, — the wide 
territories of the church. Here was enough to reward and to at- 
tract. But these lands were the property of the church, and the 
state had no control over them. Such was, no doubt, the strictly 
legal view of the case. But it was a time when force and power 
availed more than legal right, and many a bishop and abbot was 
compelled, in spite of his groans and protestations, to grant the 
rich lands of his foundation to some valiant warrior at the some- 
what peremptory command of the prince.1_ The church, indeed, 

1 The question of this use of the church lands has been the subject of a long 
controversy between Roth and Waitz. The view of Roth, that a thorough- 
going, deliberate secularization, by compromise with the church itself, took 
place under the sons of Charles Martel, is now hardly to be maintained. A 
systematic secularization, the carrying out of a definite plan, did not occur at 
any time, but rather a series of separate acts, each to supply some momen- 


tary need, with no further purpose. Such occasional use of church lands had 
VOL. VU. —NO. 41. 34 
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might consider itself fortunate if the bishopric or abbey, as often 
happened, was not bestowed out and out on the man of war,' who 
probably wrote a most astounding Latin, if any at all, and per- 
formed the duties of his office with a battle-ax. The process 
would be something like this: The prince, wishing to reward some 
friend or secure the fidelity of some noble, and knowing a suitable 
ecclesiastical estate, would request the bishop or abbot to bestow 
it accordingly. The prelate would then grant it as a precarium 
to the noble in question, who would recognize the ownership of 
the church by the payment of a small rent or in some similar way. 
Any special personal bond, however, established by such a process, 
would not be between the recipient and the church, as would ordi- 
narily be the case, but between the recipient and the prince. 

This way of overcoming their lack of crown lands may have 
been necessary to the first Carlovingians, but it was eventful in the 
extreme. If at all frequent in occurrence, it would bring with it 
of necessity two consequences. In the first place, the state is 
compelled to recognize in the clearest way, and to a certain extent 
to participate in, the granting of lands by the beneficial tenure. 
In the act itself two things are to be accomplished: as one the 
prince is to dispose of the land to whom he will; as the other, the 
property rights of the church are, at least in theory, to be recog- 
nized, not destroyed. These two things could be done together 
only by means of the beneficial system. In the second place, it 
would require but little experience of this kind to convince the 
ruler of the great advantages, from his own standpoint, of this 
method of granting lands. That the ownership of the lands should 
remain permanently in the king, that in certain cases they should 
return into his possession to be granted anew, that in the personal 
relationship established between the recipient and the donor there 
would be a constant bond of special fidelity and duty, these 
would be advantages not to be disregarded. Accordingly, though 
the donations of the Merovingian kings may have created in many 
cases only a limited right of property, the system of granting the 
use and retaining the ownership received now, under the first 
rulers of the Carlovingian house, a special development in its re- 
lation to the government. The name “ benefice” * was applied to 
occurred in Merovingian times, and was continued till far into the Middle Ages. 
The special needs of Charles Martel led to a rapid extension of the policy by 
him. See Breysig : Jahrbiicher Karls, Excurs. iv., especially p. 123 ; Oelsner : 
Jahrbiicher Pippins, p. 10 ; Ribbeck : Die Sogenannte Divisio, Berlin, 1883. 

1 See Ribbeck : Divisio, for a somewhat different view of this. 


2 It seems most reasonable to date the use of this as a technical word from 
this time. 
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the land grants of the king, and the whole proceeding was shaped 
on the model presented by the church. 

This was the beginning, not the completion, but the beginning 
which involved the completion, of the second great step in the 
formation of the feudal system —the recognition and adoption 
by the state of the beneficial system as a constitutional institution. 
Many different things, extending through centuries of time and 
various in character, combine to complete this step in its fullest 
sense, — we may say, indeed, that the whole later history is hardly 
more than its completion ; but that which was most difficult of all, 
the beginning, had been made when the head of the state had 
recognized it as proper for himself and had adopted it in prac- 
tice. 

Another very important step, that which we have mentioned 
above as the third, accompanies this in time, though its exact 
origin cannot be traced. These two institutions, — the purely per- 
sonal one embodied in commendation, for which the name “ vassal ” 
had come into use ; and the purely material one of the benefice, — 
begin to unite as the two sides of a single institution. Not that 
this union becomes established as a hard-and-fast rule applicable 
to every case. For centuries there remain grants of land which 
are called benefices, but which are not united with the vassal rela- 
tion, and vassals who have received no benefices from their lords. 
But it becomes the general usage that whoever receives a benefice 
shall also become the vassal of the grantor, and the common practice 
thus settled comes to be gradually a fixed rule from which excep- 
tions are more and more rare.2_ The importance of the step taken 
when this rule began to be established will be readily seen when 
it is remembered that the peculiarity of the feudal system con- 
sisted in the union of personal services with the possession of 
land ; that, if carried to its logical conclusion, it would transform 
all government and administration into the mutual services of an 
ascending series of vassals and lords, services depending on and 
conditioned by the possession of land. We may say, indeed, that 


1 Waitz has somewhat modified, under the influence of general criticism, his 
more extreme earlier statement; but he still ( Verf.-Gesch., vol. iv., 2d ed., p. 362, 
and elsewhere) makes the union of the two at this point more of a necessity 
than can easily be proved. See, among others, Ehrenberg, p. 64. Waitz seems 
in this case to depart somewhat from the historical law, which he elsewhere so 
ably defends, that change in such matters can only be gradual. 

2 When we reach the age of the written systems of feudal law, those native 
to Germany regarded the benefice unconnected with the vassal relation, as out- 
side the feudal system proper ; the French did not. 
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feudalism, meaning by it the system of medieval Europe, does not 
and cannot exist at all until these two factors are united into a 
single institution.} 

Of the five things which were mentioned at the beginning of 
the German period as still needing to be done to create this 
medizval feudalism, three have now been accomplished. The in- 
stitutions left by the Romans have become legal; they have ad- 
vanced still further and become constitutional; and they have 
come together to form one. There still remain two additions to 
make, two features to introduce, and these are features which we 
are accustomed to consider two of the most characteristic and 
essential marks of the feudal system, — the military tenure and 
the private jurisdiction of the lord of the fief. 

At the point which we have now reached, the beneficial system 
has no special military character. In the original German state 
the duty of military service rested upon all free citizens, and from 
the accounts which have come down to us of the exploits of the 
early Germans, they evidently did not consider it a very disagree- 
able duty. But after the establishment of the Frankish kingdom 
the condition of things was very much changed, though in theory 
still to the end of the Carlovingian period all the free-born were 
bound to serve in defence of the state when called upon to do 
so. Practically, however, they had ceased to serve, and the feudal 
army had really come into existence. 

We shall be greatly assisted in understanding how this change 
came about if we remember that during all the feudal times the 
military tenure was by no means the only tenure in use. It was 
only one, though the most frequent and conspicuous one, of many 
services by virtue of which lands were held as fiefs. This was 
the case also at the beginning of the feudal system, — indeed, 
definite and clear specification of services of any sort was lack- 
ing. There was only a general obligation resting on the vassal, of 
fidelity and service. But this obligation, if general, was a strong 
one. The benefice received was of the nature of pay, permanent 
pay, for services rendered in the past and for others still to be 
rendered in the future. But in those unsettled times nothing 
would be more necessary than that the individual should be able 


1 Aside from the oath, and perhaps other matters of form derived from the 
comitatus, feudalism owes directly to it the spirit of loyalty and fidelity, which 
was so characteristic of it, and most probably, also, it was the influence of the 
comitatus which transformed the originally half-servile client into the honorable 
vassal, — a change which affected the meaning of the word “ vassal”? itself. 
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to defend himself, and the vassal would be called upon for no 
service so frequently as for military aid in protecting his lord. 
There can be no doubt that a distinctly military character de- 
veloped in the private relations of lord and vassal before a feudal 
army in any sense of the word came into existence; that, in 
the necessary process of giving definite specification to the ser- 
vices to be rendered, the military service would have the greatest 
prominence. Indeed, early in Carlovingian times, the personal 
vassals of the king were regarded as having a special military 
duty beyond that of the ordinary citizen. But, in its most con- 
spicuous character, as forming the main military resource of the 
state in place of the old army of freemen, the military feature of 
the feudal system did not develop in the way of private agree- 
ment alone. The process was greatly assisted by what was inevi- 
table in any case: the complete breakdown of the old German 
system. 

With the establishment of the Germans in fixed homes and the 
wide extension of the Frankish kingdom, the conditions which had 
made the original military system tolerable and satisfactory passed 
away. With permanent homes and a more settled life the love 
of fighting for fighting’s sake declined ; and with the much greater 
distance at which the campaign must be fought, the burden on 
the individual soldier, who was obliged to bear his own expenses, 
increased enormously, while the hope of bringing back a compen- 
sating booty declined. But the wars did not decrease. Especi- 
ally under Charlemagne were they almost constant and at un- 
heard-of distances from the Frankish kingdom proper. The levy 
of freemen must be called out almost every year, and at that 
season, too, when their presence at home was most necessary. The 
burden upon the poorer classes came, by degrees, to be intoler- 
able, fully equal to that of the earlier Roman taxation, and bring- 
ing with it the same consequences. 

Charlemagne’s attempt to relieve the pressure by allowing sev- 
eral of the poorer freemen to unite in arming and maintaining one 
of their number to represent. them in the army proved entirely in- 
adequate. There was, however, one method of escape for the poor 
man. According to German ideas, a person in dependence upon 
another was responsible for public duties not directly, but only 
mediately through his lord. It consequently became very fre- 
quent for the poorer freemen to surrender their property and to 
enter such dependent relations in order to escape the military 
exactions of the count, exactly as had been done in Roman days 
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to escape the burden of taxation. The parallel was further com- 
pleted by the fact that many Frankish officers abused their official 
power to oppress their poorer neighbors and to compel them to 
become their clients, just as the Roman officers had done. 

Charlemagne met this danger to the existence of the army by a 
series of enactments: that persons in dependent relations should 
not be excused from service, but should serve, whosesoever vassals 
they might be, as the vassals of the king did; that the lord should 
be responsible for their equipment and presence in the army, and 
that if they failed to appear he should be responsible for the fine ; 
and finally, in order to render the carrying out of these require- 
ments easier, that the vassals might come into the field in attend- 
ance on their lord and under his command. In fact, the lord 
gradually took the place which the count had occupied as the 
royal officer at the head of the levy of his district. 

These regulations, which Charlemagne introduced as temporary 
measures, with no intention of altering permanently the military 
system, were the necessary steps towards changing the old army 
of all the freemen into a vassal army. The conditions continued 
the same under his successors. The growing importance of ser- 
vice on horseback, and with more costly arms and armor, in- 
creased the difficulties of maintaining the old system, and these 
difficulties were met by the same expedients. The contingents of 
vassals led into the field by their lords came to be of constantly- 
increasing importance in the composition of the army and at last 
practically the sole dependence. And in this way the army be- 
comes feudal, gradually, by a process of slow development, by no 
legal enactment or constitutional change introduced of deliberate 
purpose, but by the force of circumstances, — the law of need and 
of convenience ; while definite duties of military service, special 
contracts, are introduced in the domain of private and customary 
law by personal agreement. 

In France this change is really accomplished by the end of the 
Carlovingian period. In Germany, where the development in gen- 
eral is not so rapid as in the Romanized lands, it has taken place 
by the time of the first Saxon kings. 

To complete the feudal system in its full form there still re- 
mains one step: the acquirement of private jurisdiction, or, to 
state it in its more general form, the change of public official 
duties into private rights and privileges, the transfer to the indi- 
vidual of certain of the prerogatives of the central government. 
This change is made chiefly by means of the immunities. 
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Of all the subjects connected with the early history of feudal- 
ism, that of the origin and development of the immunities is the 
most obscure and its present treatment the least satisfactory. 
The original documents, on which we depend for our knowledge, 
are not numerous for the period of its origin. From the very 
nature of the case they were particularly liable to forgery and 
interpolation, and the genuineness of some of the most important 
that we have is disputed. While it is not likely that our knowl- 
edge of individual facts can be greatly increased, it is certain 
that the question of origin and relationship deserves a more care- 
ful study than it has yet received.1_ The view which we have 
chosen to follow, that of Waitz, is, on the whole, the most satis- 
factory, though it is not without serious difficulties. 

Under the Frankish kings, the royal domains occupied a pe- 
culiar position. While in reality state lands, they were regarded 
as the private property of the kings. But this view was also 
taken of all sources of public income. All taxes and tolls were 
the private property of the monarch ; so that the income from these 
sources united with the profits and rents of the royal domains in a 
common fund, without any distinction being made between them. 
It followed as a consequence of this that the crown lands paid no 
public taxes; for such taxes would merely be paid out of the state 
treasury back into itself. Nor were these domains under the au- 
thority of the count, — the combined administrative, judicial, and 
military officer appointed by the king to represent the central 
government in the county, the administrative unit, — but they were 
under a separate officer, appointed specially for them, the Domes- 
ticus. In other words, these royal domains were territories, of 
greater or less extent, within the boundaries of the state, but in- 
dependent of the usual state machinery. 

This arrangement would make no especial difference so long 
as these lands remained in the possession of the king; but when 
they passed by donation or as benefices to others, it would be a 
question of great importance, both to the state and to the new 


1 The celebrated study of Sickel : Beitriige zur Diplomatik, V., in the Trans- 
actions of the Vienna Academy, vol. xlix., does not consider these points as 
much as the contents and significance of the immunity from the juristic 
standpoint. In addition to Waitz, v. Sybel’s Kénigthum, and two articles 
by Fustel de Coulanges, Rev. Hist., vols. xxii. and xxiii., should be consulted ; 
and on the disputed effect on private jurisdiction, also, Sohm : Gerichtsver- 
fassung, p. 350; Heusler: Stadtverfassung, p. 18; Loening : Kirchenrecht, ii. 
734; and Seignobos : Régime Féodal, p. 242, — each of whom represents a dif- 
ferent opinion. 
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possessor, whether they should retain these privileges or not. The 
special cause for exemption existing no longer, sound policy would 
apparently dictate that the exemption also should cease. But 
sound policy in supporting the power of the central government 
was not a thing for which the early Frankish kings were noted, 
and with their grants of land they also granted, with reckless 
generosity, freedom from taxation and from the authority of the 
count. It is possible that the suggestion of such grants may have 
come from the Roman practice of granting freedom from taxation 
in certain cases; but if so, it soon passed beyond the idea of the 
Roman immunity, from which at any rate the name was borrowed, 
in that not merely freedom from taxation was bestowed, but also 
positive royal rights, such as the collection and retention of such 
taxes as might be due from persons residing on the land. These 
privileges may have been at first granted with a gift of land from 
the royal domain and confined to this single property, but they 
were very soon extended to cover all the possessions of the recipi- 
ent from whatever source acquired. Grants of immunities were 
very frequent to bishops and abbots for the lands of their churches 
and cloisters, and almost all the documents conveying such grants 
in Frankish times are in favor of ecclesiastical foundations. The 
desire to enrich the church or to win the favor of heaven, which 
led to the collection of such enormous estates in the hands of the 
clergy, would unite with the desire to protect the church from 
the often arbitrary and violent abuse of power by the government 
officials, to render these gifts to churches especially frequent. But 
they were by no means confined to churches.'_ With the granting 
of a benefice from the royal domain to a private person the im- 
munity which the lands had enjoyed passed with them as a part 
of the benefice granted, and was soon extended, as in the case of 
the church, to the other lands of the holder. 

The privileges granted by the immunity may be best exhibited 
under three heads : — 

I. Freedom from taxation. The king renounced all the various 
sources of income which he might have in the lands, either as 
former owner or as representative of the government; or if, in 
some cases, they were not all, strictly speaking, renounced, they 
were to be collected and conveyed to the king by the proprietor, 
instead of by the ordinary officers of the state. 


1 Form. Marculf, i. 14 and 17, are for the grant and confirmation of im- 
munities to laymen. It is very easy to understand why the charters them- 
selves, granted to laymen, were not preserved as those of the church were. 
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II. These various sources of income pass to the new proprietor. 
He assumes directly, so far as revenue is concerned, for his domain 
the position of the state. 

III. The count, — that is, the administrative and judicial organ 
of the state, — is rigidly excluded from the territory of the immu- 
nity. He shall not enter it for the purpose of exercising any pub- 
lic function whatever,! and the importance of this prohibition, and 
the fact that it was likely to be often disregarded, are indicated in 
this, that the fine for its violation was fixed at six hundred solidi, 
or the same as that inflicted for the killing of a count. 

These provisions are not to be understood as meaning that all 
connection of the lord’s estate, and of the people residing upon it, 
with the general administration of the state is entirely at an end. 
It does mean that this connection is no longer formed in the usual 
way by the customary agencies, but that a private person, the 
lord, has assumed these functions, and that too, not at all as a 
public officer, but as a private person. 

The most important specific effect of these privileges was the 
development, which it can scarcely be doubted followed from 
them, of the private jurisdiction of the lord. Through this the 
responsibility of those dwelling on his land, free as well as serf, to 
the ordinary courts of the state was broken off, and the lord’s 
private court took the place of the public courts. The particular 
steps by which this result was reached are matters of lively dis- 
pute ; but whatever they may have been, the process was only a 
very gradual one. It was not completed until after the period 
which we may properly call the beginnings of the feudal system. 

It is necessary to notice also another cause which worked hand 
in hand with this to accomplish the same result — an agency which 
was itself at once an outcome of the growth of feudal notions and 
a cause of their wider extension. This was the idea that public 
office itself was a benefice granted by the monarch and held rather 
for the advantage of the individual than for that of the state. To 
one man the king granted a bit of the royal domain with its at- 
tendant privileges, to another the office of count with its attend- 
ant privileges. This notion spread so rapidly and widely that 
whenever a strong government arose with real ability to rule, like 
that of Charlemagne in France or that of the first Saxon kings 
in Germany, it was obliged to seek some organ through which 
to exercise its power in addition to the one which had originally 


1 In cases of abuse of power or denial of justice the count was authorized to 
interfere. Sickel, p. 340. 
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sufficed. Practically, the result could not be distinguished from 
that which followed the immunity. In the one case the lord exer- 
cised jurisdiction over numerous dependents and poorer freemen 
by virtue of a public office which he held as a private benefice ; in 
the other he exercised the same jurisdiction over the same classes 
as a result of the immunity. 

The most important general effect of the immunity — looked at 
from the broader field of universal history, its most important 
effect — was unquestionably the powerful impulse which it gave to 
the tendency inherent in any feudal forms to destroy a general, a 
centralized government, and to substitute for it a mass of virtually 
unconnected, independent local sovereignties. It thus gives us 
an example of that relationship of cause and effect, not uncom- 
mon in history, in which the effect, becoming an accomplished fact, 
acts back upon the cause to intensify and strengthen that. 

For it must be kept in mind, as we reach the end of this sketch, 
that, though the feudal system is a compound of many elements, 
the inability of government to make its power obeyed everywhere, 
the more or less constant political insecurity and anarchy, was the 
necessary condition of its growth. This was the great social fact 
which united all the others, the furnace, so to speak, which, re- 
ceiving all these various facts, institutions, and tendencies from 
diflerent sources, fused them into a single whole, into one great 
institution. The tenth century sees the feudal system in full 
possession of society, ready to do its work in the age that follows, 
and to leave, even to us, its legacy of legal and social notions. 

George Burton Adams. 


Drury CoLieGe, SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 





MISSION WORK IN CHINA. 


Comine to North China fresh from the study of missions in 
Japan and Corea, one is immediately struck with the marked con- 
trast between the state of things here and in those countries. In 
Japan the young church is rising, flushed with the glow of present 
success and the hope of speedy triumph. The brightest gem of 
modern times is about being placed in the crown of the Christian 
church. _ From whatever motives, both government and people 
are favorable to the progress of Christian civilization ; eager to 
reap all its fruits, if not ready to meet all its demands. 


~ 
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In Corea, on the other hand, the church is not yet born, nor 
is mission work really begun. Its future is bright, but its present 
is bound. Yet the agents of the work are held in all honor, — 
favored in their secular capacity by both king and people. Ap- 
pearances encourage the supposition that when they are once free 
the Coreans will be second only to the Japanese in their readiness 
to adopt Christianity. 

In China there is entire religious liberty. Practically, mission- 
aries can reside and can work anywhere. The treaties provide 
only for certain open ports and for freedom of travel in the in- 
terior. But, as a matter of fact, there are mission stations to-day 
in every one of the eighteen provinces of China, — in four hundred 
of its fifteen hundred walled cities,— the Inland Mission alone 
having work in all but four of the provinces. An occasional riot, 
like that at Chung-king, will lead only to the firmer establish- 
ment of the stations. 

Yet, with all this advantage, the work is slow and beset with 
difficulties. The opposition of officials, the sordid spirit of the 
Chinese, who will do almost anything for money, whether it be to 
mob the missionaries or to become Christian preachers; the un- 
religious, commonplace character of the people, slowly moved by 
sentiments of gratitude or affection ; the intense conservatism of 
all classes, with whom custom is the strongest force, and walking 
in the footsteps of the fathers the highest virtue ;— all these 
combine to delay the harvest. 

In view of the perplexities of the situation, the diversities of 
opinion among the best judges, and the contradiction of conviction 
among the most experienced, I will not draw any present conclu- 
sions, but briefly state some of the most encouraging features of 
the work which I have seen in North China, simply premising 
that missions here are younger than in South China; that it is 
spring, therefore, rather than fall,—a time of beginnings, but 
with the benefit of experience derived from the older operations 
in the south. 

At Tientsin is located the remarkable medical work of Dr. 
McKenzie of the London Missionary Society. I have found its 
parallel only in the success of Dr. Allen and his coadjutors in 
Seoul, Corea. 

Several years ago,—to re-tell an old, but ever interesting, 
story,— Dr. McKenzie arrived in Tientsin, bent on a medical 
work among the Chinese which should be at once self-supporting 
and deeply spiritual. The great viceroy and premier, Li Hung 
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Chang, is governor of the province Chih-le and resident at Tien- 
tsin. The plan of a proposed hospital and an application for gov- 
ernment assistance were laid before him, and pigeon-holed. 

Providence was working in another and better way to bring 
about the desired result. In the course of time the wife of Li 
Hung Chang was taken sick, and all the skill of native physicians 
availed nothing. As the case grew desperate, Dr. McKenzie was 
suggested to the viceroy and was sent for. An operation was 
found necessary. By the laws of Chinese etiquette this was for- 
bidden him, even although the patient’s life must be sacrificed to 
the prohibition. 

Alleviating remedies were ordered, and Miss Dr. Howard, a 
young English physician, was sent for. She performed the oper- 
ation, saved the patient, and built the hospital. For Li Hung 
Chang was so impressed with the skill of the foreigners that he at 
once supplied the government funds necessary to carry out the 
long-cherished plan. 

Under the guidance of Dr. McKenzie, I went through the vari- 
ous buildings. Here is the large dispensary, — a Chinese struc- 
ture throughout, like the others, — which was erected by the con- 
tributions of grateful patients. There is no charge for the use 
of either the hospital or the dispensary, though the inmates are 
required to furnish their own food. But before every one, on 
leaving, a subscription paper is placed. Many who have the 
means contribute largely, — one person having three times given 
over $1,500. 

Connected with the dispensary is the medical school, where a 
dozen or more are instructed by Dr. McKenzie. Dissections not 
being allowed in China, fine papier-mdaché models of the human 
frame have been imported and are made use of with all the 
classes. It is a satisfaction to state that the greater proportion of 
the students are aggressive Christians. 

Close at hand is the hospital itself, with accommodations for 
from sixty to eighty patients. But when I speak of a hospital, 
let no one think of our wards at home, with their rows of comfort- 
able spring beds on iron bedsteads. Imagine, instead, inside a 
one-storied, tile-roofed building, a stone floor, and platforms about 
two feet high stretching along the side or across the ends of the 
room. On the brick or plastered surface of these platforms mats 
are spread. Underneath, in winter, fires are made, which diffuse 
a moderate warmth through the kang, as these platform beds are 
called. With one or two blankets the patient is made as comfort- 
able as the circumstances allow. 
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As we enter one of the larger wards, where are, perhaps, a 
dozen men, there is a pause, and I learn that the helper has been 
reading and explaining the Bible to them. With Dr. McKenzie, 
ministration to the body is but the means of reaching the soul. 
No one connected with the hospital receives any pay for gospel 
work, The medical helpers are selected from among the Chris- 
tians, and consider it a privilege to do something for Christ. To 
their paid labors as assistants they freely add loving services as 
disciples of their Lord. In all this they find the noblest example 
in Dr. McKenzie himself. Suffering under a grievous domestic 
affliction in the feeble health of his absent wife, in his enforced 
loneliness he is continually on the quest for souls. Every evening 
there is some general song or prayer service for the patients, fre- 
quently led by himself. 

In his Bible-classes for the medical students he finds ways of 
bringing them to the Great Physician. As a consequence, the 
majority of those who have during the last year joined the 
church connected with the London Missionary Society’s Mission 
in Tientsin have been, I am told, from among the patients at the 
hospital. At the present time over $40,000 have been furnished 
to the hospital from Chinese sources. Out of this a reserve fund 
has been formed, from which Dr. McKenzie’s own salary and 
that of his helpers is paid. The hospital itself is in the hands of 
those who represent the London Missionary Society. Thus the 
institution has cost the home society not a farthing, but is sup- 
porting both itself and the Christian laborers engaged in it. To 
my question, what Li Hung Chang thought of the gospel work 
done there, I was answered that he regarded it as a harmless 
eccentricity. But, besides all this, Lady Li is planning a 
Women’s Hospital, of which Dr. Howard, now Mrs. Dr. King, is 
to be the head, if her services can be secured. 

It is plain that medical work is one of the most hopeful ways 
of reaching the Chinese. While the native physicians have ob- 
tained considerable empirical skill in medicine, they are totally 
ignorant of surgery, and freely confess the superiority of foreign- 
ers. In Japan our own schools have so successfully trained up a 
skilled native faculty, and established such excellent schools of 
medicine, that medical missionary work is for the most part a 
superfluity, if not annoyance. But in China and Corea there will 
be, for many a day to come, a call for all the Christian physicians 
— men and women — who are willing to devote themselves to the 
work. 
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Why should there not be others like Dr. Atterbury of Pekin? 
Trained in our best schools, son of an old and wealthy family, 


‘ himself possessed of large means, he is using these gifts of God in 


¢ 


the service of his Master. The hospital which he has been erect- 
ing with his own money is just being opened to the public, and 
with excellent accommodations for twenty patients. This will 
enable him to win his way over all the obstacles of ignorance, 
conservatism, and greed, to the heart of the Chinese people. 

All of these hospitals, so far as I have seen, are practically 
free, and insist only on the furnishing of food, or payment for it. 
The subscription paper is used as discretion prompts. 

There is other medical work in the north, such as the Isabella 
Fisher Hospital for women at Tientsin, which is under charge of 
the Methodists. But what I have mentioned will serve as a 
sample of the whole, though, so far as I know, there are none 
supported wholly by the Chinese, except the one I have de- 
scribed, and none entirely by an individual, save that of Dr. 
Atterbury. 

At Pekin I had the pleasure of being shown much of the work 
done by the Roman Catholics. It is easy and common enough 
to criticize their defects from a Protestant standpoint. I sought 
to observe appreciatively and with the desire to learn from them 
what I could for our own work. The largest religious edifices in 
Pekin belong to them. In one of these I found, on Sunday 
morning, a cleanly and attentive congregation of from three to 
four hundred assembled for mass. They were as devout as could 
be expected of Chinamen. After a short sermon in their own 
language, the French priest led the service. The congregation 
chanted a slow, wailing accompaniment to the mass. Thirty or 
forty received the wafer, the women’s faces being covered with black 
veils. Although the prayer-book has been translated into Chinese, 
there were none in use. Eighteen priests have their headquarters 
in Pekin, most of them French, one English, and two Chinese. 

Their schools are connected with the cathedral, so soon to be 
relinquished and inclosed within the inner city. About fifty boys 
are in the school of the priests, where, in the latter part of their 
course, they are taught Latin and trained for the priesthood. 

The most interesting sight, however, was the Foundling School, 
under the charge of the Sisters of Charity. Here are four hun- 
dred children, of whom three fourths are girls. Cast off by their 
parents, they are taken up by Christian hands and trained for 
lives of usefulness. I saw one lad who, having learned the watch- 
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maker’s trade, was about to go forth into the world, adding one 
to the sixty who have been taught this trade in the school. It is an 
old Catholic habit to teach the Chinese watchmaking. I met else- 
where a young man whose great-great-grandfather had learned 
this trade from the Portuguese Catholics, and all the successive 
generations, including my acquaintance, had followed the same 
business. 

Of the general spirit of cheer and life that pervaded the school, 
I cannot speak too highly. Certainly these vivacious and amiable 
French Sisters have the art of imparting their own nature to those 
about them. The youngest children looked the worst, showing 
the marks of inherited disease, which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would have caused them a life of suffering. As I passed 
on to the older classes, each set of children seemed chubbier and 
brighter: whereas it is the usual saying that Chinese children 
grow stupid as they grow older. 

After visiting other Chinese schools of our own Boards, where 
the girls wabbled about painfully on their tiny, crushed feet, it 
was a relief to find that all these girls had feet usefully large, un- 
cramped by any device. It is true that this is easier to accomplish 
in a foundling-institution ; but in the Associated School for the 
Children of Christian Parents I found the same improvement en- 
forced. In Pekin, at least, the Catholic Church refused all sane- 
tion to foot-binding and face-painting. It is easier to do this in 
this Mantchu city, where all Mantchu women have large feet; and 
I am told that the Catholic institutions do not everywhere insist 
on this. But in Pekin they are in this respect ahead of our own 
schools, which have not yet acquired sufficient hold on the people 
to make it seem wise to do more than strongly advise against the 
practice. 

Nothing but Chinese is taught in the Sisters’ schools, and all 
harmless habits of Chinese life are rigidly adhered to. Fancy 
needlework and designing of all sorts are taught, and catecheti- 
cal exercises given. Finally, after years of training, Christian 
girls are sent out to be married to Christian men. Thence spring 
Christian families and Christian communities. Those thus trained 
are apt to hold fast to their Christian faith, defective as it may 
seem to us, and carry out the proverb, “ Once a Catholic always 
a Catholic.” 

I came away much impressed with the devotion and fitness of 
the Sisters for their work, with their cheerful, hopeful spirit and 
evident personal interest in their scholars; above all, with the 
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sure foundations which they are laying for the future. It is very 
easy simply to dismiss these missions with the remark, common, 
but questionable, that “ Roman Catholic missions have, somehow, 
always proved a failure.” It is much more important that we 
should ask ourselves, ‘* What can we learn from them?” I have 
the impression that we do not yet, in China, make enough of the 
educational work, and that here they are ahead of us. It is a 
slow method of transforming an empire; but, in an empire of 
habit like China, it may be the surest way. 

Among all other Protestant work in Pekin, the Methodists, so 
far as I could observe, are doing most and best in the line of edu- 
cation. Their schools for boys and for girls number each fifty or 
more. An enthusiastic group of young teachers is busily at work. 
They are finely equipped with buildings and apparatus, and are 
pushing on with vigor. 

The schools of the Congregationalists are divided: the girls’ 
school being at Pekin, where it has perhaps taken the most ad- 
vanced position in the matter of self-support; the boys’ school 
and the training-school for helpers is at Yung-Cho, fifteen miles 
this side of Pekin. Thére is some talk in the mission of starting 
a Christian college. But whether it shall be at Tientsin, at 
Pekin, or at Yung-Cho, as an enlargement of what is already 
commenced, is not yet clear. No definite steps toward its foun- 
dation have been yet taken, so far as I know. 

I must close with the mention of one other great work, con- 
nected like the first-named with an individual. It is valuable in 
itself for its direct results, yet more valuable, perhaps, as a prac- 
tical demonstration to all China that new and better methods of 
work than those already employed can be introduced. 

Dr. Nevins tells me it is over thirty years, I think, that he has 
been in China. Disheartened by the failure of old methods when 
he came to Chefoo, he resolved on a new departure. The result 
is a work in Shangtung, which has been for the first time fully 
made known to the public through a series of articles just pub- 
lished in the “ Chinese Recorder,” and soon to be issued in 
pamphlet form at Shanghai. 

Dr. Nevins aims to work on the purest apostolic basis. He 
finds no evidence of the existence of the regular pastorate in the 
earliest church. The apostle and the elder are its officers. He 
goes out into the provinces with one native helper, like the 
apostles of old,— although they were not furnished with his 
famous traveling wheelbarrow, the wonder of all observers, the 
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delight of all occupants. Wherever he has converts, he leaves 
them in charge of one ruling mind among them, who in process 
of time is ordained elder. Still pursuing their various avocations, 
these elders take charge of their own flocks, doing for them with- 
out pay all that is in their power. 

Twice every year Dr. Nevins takes two or three months for a 
tour among these communities. Once a year the elders come up 
to his home at Cheefoo to receive such instruction as shall best 
qualify them for their work. Dr. Nevins pays one or two native 
helpers who accompany him on his tours, provides food and lodg- 
ing for the helpers while they are at his school, and sends them 
back to their homes. That is all which the native Christians 
receive of foreign money. 

Despite the doubts and fears of Mission Boards, this work has 
proved a great success, and all missionaries in China are inter- 
ested in studying it. The papers in the “ Recorder ” have brought 
to Dr. Nevins a stream of letters expressing approval and making 
inquiries. Bishop Scott of Pekin, the young High Church 
Bishop of the North, declared to me his belief, from personal 
observation, in the Doctor’s methods and his desire to follow in 
the same line. 

The Chinese Inland Mission, of which I hope to write more at 
a later day, is changing its original methods and adopting those 
not unlike Dr. Nevins’. Mr. Corbett, laboring in an adjoining 
territory and of the same mission, is using similar methods, as 
are also the Southern Baptists. Dr. Yates of that Board, the 
oldest missionary, I believe, in China, says he has abandoned all 
his former theories, and for years has advocated a radical change 
in the use of foreign money and the employment of native helpers. 
Doubtless there will be disappointment in the results of some of 
these experiments. But, in view of the failure of old methods, 
the work in Shangtung deserves at least a careful study. 

Just now, Dr. Nevins tells me, there has come in this work a 
crisis. Various causes have combined to make the present a time 
requiring wise disciplinary proceedings. They are such causes as 
the following: The natural reaction which sets in after a season 
of great progress, as after a revival at home; the disappointed 
expectations of those who looked for some worldly gain from their 
becoming Christians ; and, particularly, the collapse of a scheme 
for opening a silver-mine, into which the native Christians had 
been led with all sincerity, but in great folly, by their elders, in 


the hope of making large gains for themselves and for the church. 
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Out from this they have all emerged wiser, sadder, and poorer. 
Dr. Nevins is confident that through these trials these communities 
will come forth sifted, purified, and strengthened. 


Edward A. Lawrence. 
PEKIN, CHINA. 





“THE EMANCIPATION OF MASSACHUSETTS.” ! 


Mr. Brooxs Apams has written a book with the above title, 
which deserves our attention because of the ability and the force 
of its statements and the somewhat startling novelty of its con- 
clusions. The key-note is struck in the first chapter in the 
following sentences : — 

“In the tempest of the Reformation a handful of the sternest 
rebels were cast upon the bleak New England coast, and the fervor 
of that devotion which led them into the wilderness inspired them 
with the dream of reproducing the institutions of God’s chosen 
people, a picture of which they believed was divinely preserved 
for their guidance in the Bible. What they did in reality was to 
surrender their own commonwealth to their priests. Yet they were 
a race in whose bone and blood the spirit of free thought was bred ; 
the impulse which had goaded them to reject the Roman dogmas 
was quick within them still, and revolt against the ecclesiastical yoke 
was certain. The clergy upon their side trod their appointed path 
with the precision of machines, and, constrained by an inexorable 
destiny, they took that position of antagonism to liberal thought 
which has become typical of their order. And the struggles and 
the agony by which this poor and isolated community freed itself 
from its gloomy bondage, the means by which it secularized its 
education and its government, won for itself the blessing of free 
thought and speech, and matured a system of constitutional liberty 
which has been the foundation of the American Union, rise in 
dignity to one of the supreme efforts of mankind.” 

If the words “ New England coast,” in the second line, were 
omitted, few of our readers, we think, would guess that this para- 
graph stood for a compendious statement of Massachusetts history 
from 1630 to 1776. 


Burke declared himself unable to frame an indictment against 


1 The Emancipation of Massachusetts. By Brooks Adams. 12mo, pp. vi., 382. 
Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1887. $1.50. 
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a whole people ; and we confess, at the outset, that we cannot fol- 
low Mr. Adams in this book in his sweeping condemnation, almost 
without exception or qualification, of five generations of New 
England clergymen. Sacerdotalism cannot be more repugnant to 
him than it is to us, in all its manifestations, whether it be arrayed 
in Roman cope, or Anglican surplice, or Genevan gown. We 
heartily agree with him when he describes “ the heroic struggle 
to break down the sacerdotal barrier, to popularize knowledge, 
and to liberate the mind,” as “the fiercest battle of mankind,” 
and when he says further: “In this cause the noblest and the 
bravest have poured forth their blood like water, and the path to 
freedom has been heaped with the corpses of her martyrs.” But 
we are not willing to class the men who, as we think, for conscience’ 
sake, gave up pulpit and preferment in the Church of England 
and turned their back upon home and country, in order that they 
might preach the gospel and assist in the establishment of reli- 
gious and civil institutions on these shores, with the prelates and 
priests by whose agency or instigation they were driven from the 
communion and the country of their fathers. We must not only 
reconstruct our historical theories, but we must lower our ideas 
of human character, before we can accept as complete and final 
such an explanation of the migration of the Puritan clergy to 
New England as the following: “Many able pastors had been 
deprived in England for non-conformity, and they had to choose 
between silence or exile. To men of their temperament silence 
would have been intolerable ; and most must have depended upon 
their profession for support.” Surely, this is not sufficient to ac- 
count for the labors and sacrifices and sufferings of such men as 
George Phillips, Francis Higginson, John Cotton, Thomas Hooker, 
John Eliot, Thomas Walley, John Harvard, and many others who 
might be named. Nor do we think that we can afford to lose our 
conception of all that was noble and heroic in the lives of such 
laymen as John Winthrop, Richard Bellingham, John Endicott, 
Simon Bradstreet, John Haynes, and Thomas Dudley, as we 
should have to do, if we adopted Mr. Adams’s statement in refer- 
ence to them: “ The motives are less obvious which induced the 
leading laymen, some of whom were of fortune and consequence 
at home, to face the hardships of the wilderness. . . . Probably 
the influence which swayed the larger number was the personal 
ascendancy of their pastors, for that ascendancy was complete.” 
And again: “The orthodox New Englander was the vassal of his 
priest.” Only in a very broad sense and as a term of reprobation, 
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can the word “priest” be applied to the early Congregational 
pastor of Massachusetts, who would have been quick to resent the 
implication which the word contains; but waiving this point, it is 
not conceivable to us that the men who had resisted priestcraft 
almost to the death, in the old world, should have meekly yielded 
acquiescence to its claims and encroachments in the new. Mr. 
Adams truly describes the “commonality” as “energetic and 
shrewd ;” “ they were intelligent, and would not brook injustice ;” 
‘“‘they were resolute, and would not endure oppression.” These 
qualities they brought with them across the Atlantic, and they 
transmitted them to their children. But were not the leaders, also 
and equally, intelligent, shrewd, and resolute? or were they any 
the less disposed than the men in the social grade below them to 
brook injustice, or to endure oppression? We prefer to accept 
the statement of the Puritans themselves — both clergymen and 
laymen —as to their aim and purpose in coming to Massachusetts 
Bay, namely, “to practice the positive part of church reformation, 
and propagate the gospel in America.” In another paragraph 
Mr. Adams says: “ There can be little doubt that the controlling 
incentive with many of those who sailed was the hope, with the 
aid of their divines, of founding a religious commonwealth in the 
wilderness which should harmonize with their interpretation of the 
Scriptures.” While this may not be altogether consistent with 
what goes before, it seems to be a recognition, at least, of a 
definite and intelligent purpose, on the part of the founders of 
Massachusetts, and we should say also a noble one, — for no con- 
ception of a commonwealth can be grander or more worthy of 
aspiration than the theocratic ideal; and if the fathers failed in 
reaching it, it was because they attempted to antedate, by ages, 
the ultimate development of human life and character, individual 
and social. 

Mr. Adams’s declared object in the book before us is to unfold 
and illustrate the emancipation of Massachusetts from the domi- 
nation of a class. We think it would have been more correct, 
historically, to describe the movement as the progress of ideas; and 
if the word “ emancipation” were employed, to speak of it as a de- 
liverance from misconceptions and limitations of thought, in the 
concerns of both church and state, common to all classes and alike 
dominant over all. For the author, as ‘we judge, fails to show not 
only that one class alone, namely, the clergy, were responsible for 
the ideas which he condemns, but also that among the clergy 
there was any such near approach to unanimity in reference to 
them as to justify his holding that class responsible for them. 
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We shall not attempt to follow Mr. Adams in his account of the 
dealings of the Puritan fathers with the Antinomians, Anabaptists, 
and Quakers. The facts upon which he renews the charges of in- 
tolerance and persecution, and which he presents skillfully and 
forcibly, are not in themselves new, and they have been fairly and 
frequently considered by those who have endeavored to answer 
the accusations based upon them. In judging of these events, 
everything depends upon the standard by which we test them, — 
that of contemporaneous history, or that of abstract right and 
justice ; also, upon the point of view which we select, — that of 
the seventeenth or that of the nineteenth century. The same re- 
marks would apply also to the witchcraft trials in Massachusetts ; 
but as Mr. Adams makes these the ground of most serious charges 
against the clergy, and especially against Increase and Cotton 
Mather, whom he takes as the types and representatives of the 
clergy of the theocratic period, we must enter our dissent from his 
statement of the case, and from the conclusion which he draws 
from it. He says: “The superstition was, moreover, fostered by 
the clergy, who, in adopting this policy, were undoubtedly actu- 
ated by mixed motives. Their credulity probably made them for 
the most part sincere in the unbounded confidence they professed 
in the possibility of compacts between the devil and mankind ; 
but, nevertheless, there is abundant evidence in their writings of 
their having been keenly alive to the fact that men horror-stricken 
at the sight of the destruction of their wives and children by magic 
would grovel in the submission of abject terror at the feet of the 
priest who promised to deliver them.” The criticism and condem- 
nation of the fathers of New England, for their participation in the 
terrors of the witchcraft delusion, have been many times replied to, 
but never more forcibly than by Mr. William F. Poole in the fol- 
lowing sentences: “ Witchcraft in New England was of a sporadic 
and spasmodic type compared with its epidemic and protracted 
virulence in the Old World; and yet the thirty-two executions in 
the New England Colonies, for supposed confederation with devils, 
have filled a larger space in history and in public attention than 
the thirty thousand similar executions which occurred in the mother 
country. English writers at this day, when they need striking 
proofs of the superstitions of former times, take their illustrations 
from the records of New England witchcraft. A full and impar- 
tial account of English and Scottish diabolism has never com- 
mended itself, as a subject of historical investigation, to a modern 
English writer.”! Mr. Lecky, in his “ Rationalism in Europe,” 

1 Memorial History of Boston, vol. ii., p. 131. 
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after enumerating the victims of the delusion at various times and 
places, goes on to say: ‘* These are only a few of the more salient 
events in that long series of persecutions which extended over 
almost every country, and continued for centuries with unabated 
fury.” He says further, in reference to the thirty or more execu- 
tions in Massachusetts, that they “form one of the darkest pages 
in the history of America.” This darkest page in American his- 
tory would, by his own showing, be one of the least dark in the 
history of any country in Europe. 

Richard Baxter said: “That man must be a very obdurate 
Sadducee ” who does not believe in witchcraft; and Sir William 
Blackstone wrote, seventy years after the last witch was executed 
in New England: “To deny the possibility, nay, actual existence 
of witchcraft and sorcery is at once flatly to contradict the re- 
vealed Word of God in various passages in both the Old and New 
Testaments.” But in Mr. Adams’s book we find only the faintest 
hint that the delusion ever existed outside of Massachusetts; and 
no hint at all that among the learned any but Massachusetts 
clergymen and the laymen under their control were carried away 
by its power. Nor do we find any mention by him of the death 
of Margaret Jones in 1648, of Mary Parsons in 1651, or of Ann 
Hibbins in 1656. For no one of these could Increase Mather 
have had any share of responsibility, for he graduated from col- 
lege at about the time of Mrs. Hibbins’s execution; when the 
fourth and last execution in Boston took place, that of Goody 
Glover in 1688, he was in London on public service. It is true 
that, in 1684, he had published a book, in two chapters of which 
he treated of sorceries; but this was only what almost every lead- 
ing divine of his time had done. Cotton Mather, undoubtedly, 
believed in the guilt of Glover and consented to her death, as did 
other ministers in the neighborhood, whose sincerity and piety we 
should be the last to call in question. 

Four years later came the Salem village tragedy. But it re- 
quires a good deal of ingenuity to fix any degree of responsibility 
for this upon Increase Mather or his son ; and to hold the Mas- 
sachusetts ministers generally responsible for it seems to us most 
unjust. Mr. Brattle, in his “ Account,” to which Mr. Adams 
makes a passing reference, says that, excepting Mr. Hale of Bev- 
erly and Mr. Noyes and Mr. Parris of Salem, “the reverend 
elders, almost throughout the whole country, are very much dis- 
satisfied. The principal men of Boston, and thereabout, are gen- 
erally agreed that irregular and dangerous methods have been 
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taken as to these matters.” Among those who, he tells us, “do 
freely deliver their judgment” that ‘these methods will utterly 
ruin and undo poor New England,” he names Increase Mather, 
and Samuel Willard of the Old South, three of whose parish- 
ioners were members of the Salem tribunal.!_ Of Cotton Mather, 
a venerated successor of his in the pastorate of the Second Church, 
Boston, Dr. Chandler Robbins, has said : “* That he was under the 
influence of any bad motives, any sanguinary feelings; that he 
did not verily think he was doing God service and the devil in- 
jury ; that he would not gladly have prevented the disorderly pro- 
ceedings of the courts, the application of unlawful tests, and 
everything unmerciful in the trials, and inhuman in their issue, — 
the most careful examination has failed to make me believe.” 

Mr. Adams’s evident antipathy to the clerical order in New 
England makes it impossible for him to see or acknowledge merit 
in anything ever done by them. He thus speaks of the founda- 
tion of Harvard College : — 

“For more than two centuries one ceaseless anthem of adula- 
lion has been chanted in Massachusetts in honor of the ecclesias- 
tics who founded Harvard University, and this act has not infre- 
quently been cited as incontrovertible proof that they were both 
liberal and progressive at heart. The laudation of ancestors is a 
task as easy as it is popular; but history deals with the sequence 
of cause and effect, and an examination of facts, apart from senti- 
ment, tends to show that in building a college the clergy were act- 
uated by no loftier motive than intelligent self-interest, if, indeed, 
they were not constrained thereto by the inexorable exigencies of 
their position.” 

Instead of finding a parallel to the modest attempt of the early 
Massachusetts pastors on the banks of the Charles, in the foun- 
dations of Hugh de Belsham, William Bateman, and John Fisher 
at Cambridge, and of Henry Chichele, Thomas Wolsey, and 
William of Wyckham at Oxford, “a flood of light” has been 
shed on the subject for Mr. Adams in the recent investigations 
among the Zuiiis. A seminary, he says, was as ‘necessary to the 
Massachusetts clergy for the perpetuation of ancient Scriptural 
lore as an association of priests for the instruction of neophytes is 
to the Zufii now. “In no other way could the popular faith in 
their special sanctity be sustained.” Mr. Adams does not tell us 
what the consequences would have been if the Massachusetts 


1 Mr. Adams does not tell us of Judge Sewall’s repentance and public con- 
fession, so beautifully commemorated by the poet Whittier. 
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clergy had been indifferent or negligent in reference to the cause 
of education ; he does not affirm that the laymen, of their own ac- 
cord, would have taken the initiative in the establishment of high- 
schools and colleges; and we doubt whether he would say that it 
were better that no college had been founded at that time, if its 
foundation and management depended upon the clergy, than to 
have Harvard College as it was during the first hundred or hun- 
dred and fifty years of its history. This history does not appear 
to interest him, until the controversy arose — of which we shall 
speak presently — between Increase Mather, then president of the 
college, and what for convenience’ sake may be called the Brattle 
party. Dr. Mather, compelled by the circumstances in which he 
found himself, resigned his office in 1701, and Mr. Willard was 
chosen vice-president, but in fact, president, as his successor. 
Then, says Mr. Adams, “ Harvard was lost forever.” Lost to 
whom, or to what? Not to the clergy; for its presidents were 
clergymen for more than a century afterward, — until the election 
of Josiah Quincy in 1829,1—and the majority of the fellows 
were clergymen for more than fifty years later. Not to clerical 
education: only about one half of the graduates at any time en- 
tered the ministry; in the classes from 1642 to 1701, inclusive, 
there were four hundred and sixty-five graduates, and of these, the 
names of two hundred and forty-three, or fifty-two per cent., are 
italicized in the Quinquennial Catalogue. From 1701 to 1711, 
inclusive, under Mr. Willard and Mr. Leverett, there were one 
hundred and fifteen graduates, of whom the names of sixty-four, 
fifty-five per cent., are italicized. In six classes after this time, a 
majority of the graduates entered the ministry: in 1753, just one 
half, fifteen out of thirty, are so recorded. To whom, then, or to 
what, was Harvard College lost in 1701? Simply to Dr. Mather 
and his party; to the ultra-conservative, or high-church party, of 
the period. 

Increase and Cotton Mather were great men, and they had 
the faults to which great men are liable. They were ambitious, 


1 Mr. Leverett may be mentioned as an exception to this statement, but we 
should not admit it. He studied divinity, and preached for several years. He 
then went into public life, and became Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, Judge of the Superior Court, and Councillor. When he succeeded Mr, 
Willard at Cambridge, he resumed his ministerial position. Judge Sewall 
says that at his inauguration, the Governor, at the proper time, “declared Mr. 
John Leverett to be the Reverend President of the said College.” We recall 
a reference to his death in 1724, as of “the Rev. and Hon. John Leverett.” 
His name is not italicized in the Quinquennial Catalogue. 
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imperious, intolerant. They loved place and power. They were 
adroit managers; and, as is apt to be the case with such men 
when they allow themselves to become absorbed in ecclesiastical 
politics, they were not over-scrupulous. If they had been laymen, 
they would have distinguished themselves in the law, or in states- 
manship. Nomuinally Congregationalists, they were really Presby- 
terians. If they had been clergymen of the Church of England 
in the days of Laud, they would have been in full sympathy with 
that persecuting prelate. If they were living in New England to- 
day, we hardly know where they would stand. They would have 
little patience with the theological position of the so-called conser- 
vative party ; men who reject the doctrines of the Federal Head- 
ship and a Limited Atonement would be regarded by them as 
. dangerous heretics. On the other hand, shrewd manipulation, 
such as we have seen of late, for the control of churches and so- 
cieties, and for the suppression of free inquiry and independent 
thought among young ministers, or those wishing to become minis- 
ters, would compel their admiration. All this, supposing them to 
be constituted in this day as they really were in their own. Ina 
word, they were very imperfect men; but they were not the mon- 
sters of hypocrisy and iniquity which Mr. Adams has painted 
them. 

Mr. Adams, we think, exaggerates the extent and relative im- 
portance of the theological controversy in Boston and Cambridge 
at the close of the seventeenth century. A few strong-willed men 
were endeavoring to hold the churches in leading-strings, and they 
failed. Dr. Mather thought himself securely intrenched in the 
college, but the pressure of public opinion proved to be too much 
for him. His popularity suffered, no doubt, and unjustly, by his 
course as agent of the colony in London, soon after the accession 
of William and Mary; but it was his arrogant and arbitrary 
bearing as the leading clergyman of the time that led to his over- 
throw. A strong party of younger men had been quietly organ- 
izing in the interest of progress, and it was destined to carry all 
before it. It was led by Thomas Brattle, treasurer of the college, 
John Leverett, and Ebenezer Pemberton, for several years “ fellows 
of the house,” or tutors; William Brattle, minister of the church 
in Cambridge ; and Simon Bradstreet, minister of the church in 
Charlestown. The leading men on the other side were the 
Mathers, father and son, and John Higginson and Nicholas Noyes, 
the ministers of Salem. Mr. Adams speaks of Samuel Willard 
as a liberal in disguise; he was not, by natural disposition, a 
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party man, but we see no evidence that he ever disguised his sym- 
pathy with the liberal side ; his position is determined clearly, we 
should say, by the settlement of Mr. Pemberton as his colleague 
at the Old South in 1700. Samuel Sewall, also, we should class 
among the liberal men ; indeed, on many questions, he was far in 
advance of the generation in which he lived, and which he served 
by the will of God. For a liberal man is one who is in sympathy 
with the advanced thought of his own age, not, necessarily, of that 
of the succeeding ages. The liberal names of one generation 
often stand for the conservatism of the next. The Puritans were 
the radicals of their time; they are not regarded as the exponents 
of what we call radicalism in our day. 

The Brattle Street Church, the fourth in Boston, was founded 
to represent the progressive movement of which we have spoken. 
The first steps were taken in 1697; but the meeting-house was not 
completed, and the pastor did not begin his ministry, until 1699. 
Several of the founders went from the Old South, whose minister 
and leading members were friendly to the undertaking. Benjamin 
Colman, who had been preaching with much acceptance in Eng- 
land, was called to be pastor of the new church, and Mr. Pember- 
ton was among those who most strongly urged him to come. To 
avoid trouble here he was advised to receive ordination in London, 
which he did. On his arrival, a declaration was made of the 
principles upon which the church was to stand. The Westminster 
Confession of Faith was approved ; but certain modifications in 
church service and administration were announced, most of which 
have since been incorporated into the usages of New England 
Congregationalism.! This declaration, or “ manifesto,” aroused 
bitter opposition on the part of Increase Mather and his friends, 
but they were powerless to do anything except to scold, and, per- 
haps, to awaken the fears of some of the more timid in the com- 
munity. After the excitement had died out, everything went on 
peaceably ; Mr. Colman became a member of the Boston Associa- 
tion, and it is worthy of note that in later years he preached the 


1 Mr. Adams says that Mr. Colman “was destined to overthrow the Cam- 
bridge Platform, the corner-stone of the conservative power.” Some of the 
most restrictive features of this platform, relating to ordinations and installa- 
tions, had a Presbyterian origin, and Mr. Colman approved of them. Late in 
life he wrote : “I have always openly avowed myself something of a Presby- 
terian under our Congregational form, and my people freely allowed me my 
latitude, and sometimes pleasantly told me that they thought me the most 


cautious of any pastor in the town or land, not to break in upon the rights of 
the brethren.” 
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funeral sermons of the two men who were the most virulent in 
their attacks upon him on his return to Boston. When Increase 
Mather died in 1723, the bereaved parishioners requested Mr. 
Colman to preach to them on the Sunday succeeding the funeral. 
His text was Isaiah iii. 1,2: “For behold the Lord, the Lord of 
Hosts doth take away . . . the mighty man, and the man of war, 
the judge and the prophet, and the prudent, and the ancient.” 
Two days after the death of Cotton Mather, in 1728, Mr. Colman 
preached the Thursday lecture, from the text, “ Enoch walked 
with God, and he was not, for God took him.” He paid a gener- 
ous tribute to the great abilities and eminent services of the son, 
as five years before he had done to those of the father, and he 
added these words, which may well be pondered by all who are 
called to pass upon the character and career of the two men :— 

* Love to Christ and his servant commands me to draw a veil 
over every failing. For who is without them? Not ascending 
Elijah himself, who was a man of like passions with his brethren 
the prophets ; and we have his mantle left us wherewith to cover 
the defects and infirmities of others after their translation in spirit. 
These God remembers no more, and why should we? and he blots 
out none of their good deeds, and no more should we.” 

The formation of Brattle Street Church, and what it repre- 
sented, was only one of the series of conflicts which during more 
than two hundred years have been waged in the Congregational de- 
nomination in Massachusetts between those who were determined 
to maintain the liberties of the local church and the individual wor- 
shiper, and those who sought to restrict them. The Antinomian 
and Quaker controversies settled the question that the majority 
have rights which the minority are bound to respect. Succeeding 
conflicts have been fought in the interest of the minority. The 
first of these was at the formation of the Old South Church in 
1669, when Edward Rawson, John Hull, Thomas Brattle (father 
of Thomas and William Brattle), Hezekiah Usher, and others — 
among the most influential laymen in the colony — successfully 
asserted their right to think and act for themselves. It should be 
added that, from the first, they had the hearty support of many of 
the prominent clergymen. Mr. Adams does not refer to these 
events, nor to the publication in 1706, by John Wise, the minis- 
ter of Ipswich, of the famous pamphlet, “ The Churches’ Quarrel 
Espoused,” in opposition to “ Proposals,” put forth by the Boston 
Association for the more effective government of the churches, — 
well described by Mr. Wise as “a conjunction of all the church. 
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governments in the world, and the least part is Congregational.” ! 
These “ death-struck proposals,” as Dr. Joseph S. Clark calls them 
in his admirable history, were brought forward again, in 1774, by 
Dr. Nathaniel Whitaker, of Salem, for a Presbyterian purpose, and 
in 1816, by Dr. Jedediah Morse, of Charlestown, in the interest of 
the Trinitarian party, and in both cases unsuccessfully. The Mas- 
sachusetts churches, when fairly aroused, have always resisted the 
efforts of what may be called the party of prerogative, or the high- 
church party, to presbyterianize them, and we believe they always 
will. They have had no contention with Presbyterianism in the 
Presbyterian Church ; but, as an admixture in their own polity, 
they have been afraid of it, and of the aims of those who have 
sought to make use of it. 

What we have said in this article has been suggested by the 
theological part of Mr. Adams’s book. We have no space for 
what we should have been glad to say upon the more strictly 
political questions which he discusses. 

Hamilton Andrews Hill. 


Boston, Mass. 


1 The writings of the Rev. John Wise on Congregational church-government 
were republished by subscription in 1772, almost wholly by laymen who were 
prominent in the struggle for civil liberty. 
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EDITORIAL. 





CHRISTIANITY AND ITS MODERN COMPETITORS. 
Vv. PSEUDO—CHRISTIANITY. 


WE have considered, in the previous articles of this series, theories of 
social and personal life which are non-Christian and secular. It has 
been seen that substitutes for Christianity are sought in the moral evolu- 
tion of society, which is thought to proceed by the inherent power of 
ethical independent of supernatural forces, in the social ethics of utility, 
which would promote purely practical ends, in humanitarianism, which 
exalts liberty, equality, progress, and morality in agreement with purely 
human ideals, and in those personal pursuits which advance the material 
welfare, the knowledge, the culture, the taste, or the political prominence 
of the individual. The generalization may be made that all these theo- 
ries are characterized by the attempt to substitute ethics for religion, and 
thus to render religion superfluous. They are, therefore, more properly 
designated as competitors than as opponents of Christianity. It has been 
the object of the discussion to show that the divorce of ethics from reli- 
gion would be fatal to social and personal welfare, and that symmetrical 
ethical development is the outgrowth of the religion of Jesus Christ. 
The series has included all the types of secular ethics which are pre- 
sented as alternative to religion. Other forms and applications of non- 
Christian ethics are merely the particular aspects of one or another of 
these types. 

But the task we assumed is not finished until account has been taken 
of some of the perversions and distortions of Christianity itself, which 
either weaken the influence of the gospel, or in their organized forms ac- 
tually compete with it. We therefore conclude the series by attempting, 
under the general title of Pseudo-Christianity, a candid examination of 
some perverted forms of the gospel. It will be found that nearly all ex- 
isting perversions are marked by defectiveness in ethical quality; that is, 
that they are immoral conceptions and applications of the Christian 
religion. It will therefore be argued that there is need of ethical modi- 
fications of the theological belief, the practical methods, and the personal 
life which are not in keeping with the simplicity and sincerity of the 
gospel of Christ. 

No one can doubt that the most formidable competitor the pure reli- 
gion of Jesus could have is an adulterated gospel. If the truth itself is 
obscured and perverted, the very agency by which error is to be neutral- 
ized, sin vanquished, ideals realized, and society purified, loses its vitality 
and becomes nearly powerless. It will not be disputed, for instance, that 
the Roman Catholic and the Greek churches as they now exist are, in an 
important sense, degenerate forms of Christianity, and that they retard 
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and even oppose the advance of the gospel in modern society. Enough 
truth may be preserved for the salvation of individuals ; but for the larger 
purposes of religion in the world of to-day they are ineffective, and they 
even stand across the path of real progress. To a less but still consider- 
able degree Protestantism is open to similar charges. Foreign admixtures 
of opinion, tradition, custom, and method have entered in, which should 
be eliminated, and yet which sometimes are made more prominent than 
the truth upon which they are fastened. The preacher may feel that he 
is bound to maintain certain theories, but which really are no part of the 
gospel, and which hamper him in his appeals tomen. The church may 
feel it necessary to preserve customs, creeds, and agencies which are not 
infused with the reality of Christian truth, and which therefore reduce 
the efficiency of the church. These theories and methods may be op- 
posed to the truth and come into a sort of competition against it, with the 
result that men are repelled from their Heavenly Father, or that they 
cultivate a shallow sentimentalism or an arid formalism in place of true 
godliness. 

We do not ignore. the correctness of doctrine and the consistency of 
conduct which exist in the Protestant communions; and we desire to 
preserve just proportion in setting forth weaknesses and perversions. 
We certainly would not bring a railing accusation against the church 
which to-day comes nearer than any other to the doctrines and ideals of 
the gospel. But it is no disparagement to that which is excellent to rec- 
ognize and distinguish associated faults. Excrescences and abnormities 
may exist in connection with the truth, but it is characteristic of real vital- 
ity to throw them off. In enumerating the particular perversions which 
oppose the gospel, we would not be understood to mean that they are to 
be found combined in any one sect or school or party, but that, taken to- 
gether, they form a dangerous competitor to Christianity. In view of 
the comparatively slow progress the gospel has thus far made, it may 
reasonably be believed that an important cause is to be found in defective 
conceptions and presentations of Christianity. That jealous guarding of 
purity of doctrine as against errors and heresies, which is the principal 
solicitude of some Christians, may at least serve to illustrate the common 
feeling that, if the gospel is to exert all its power, it must be known in 
its unsullied purity and undimmed reality. Without further qualifica- 
tions, we proceed to designate some of those perversions and misconcep- 
tions of Christianity which at present impede its progress, and which may 
be characterized as non-ethical and even immoral. 

There are three principal departments in which ethical perversions of 
the gospel are conspicuous and dangerous. These are the departments 
of Belief, Life, and Organization. We shall find, therefore, in the fields 
of Theology, Character, and Institutionalism the facts which require 
consideration. 

Theology is occupied with the doctrine of God, the doctrine of man, 
and the doctrine of reconciliation, with its consequences. What, then, 
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first, are some of the non-ethical conceptions of God which are foreign to 
the spirit of the gospel ? 

One such conception resides in the exaltation of Divine power over 
Divine love. It may seem as if no one could be accused now of holding 
such an opinion; but, in fact, it is held by many who cast what they ap- 
parently consider their most pious thoughts into the mould of this mis- 
conception. When the sovereignty of God is made the final resort of 
religious thought and the central idea of theology, the assumption is 
made that, in the last analysis, it cannot be known for what reason God 
administers his kingdom of providence and redemption as He does, and 
therefore that, so far as we are concerned, the Divine action is arbitrary. 
When speculations and inquiries concerning the reasons of God’s deal- 
ings with men are represented as presuming and even impious, the as- 
sumption is made that right rests back on the will of the omnipotent 
God rather than on reason which makes us akin to God. When the 
mystery of God’s purposes, rather than the revelation of his love, is 
dwelt upon, so that the deepest impressions are left by thoughts of in- 
scrutableness, vagueness, and incomprehensible power, the assumption is 
made that God’s omnipotent sovereignty controls the displays of his love 
and mercy. ‘The core of this conception is that Almightiness goes crash- 
ing through the world, carrying certain favorites, by God’s mere good 
pleasure, to places of safety. Happy are those of our readers who have 
received from the religious instruction of childhood, from the emphasis 
of preaching, and from the atmosphere of the church’s life no such mis- 
conception of their Heavenly Father, the God of eternal love. 

Another unethical representation of God which has distorted the truth 
is the opinion that there is a kind of opposition among the attributes of 
God, as if one attribute had claims against another. It is represented 
that the justice and the mercy of God seek different ends, one demand- 
ing the punishment of the sinner, the other pleading for his pardon. 
The impression is also made that God requires strong inducements to 
forego his purpose of punishment, and that it could hardly have been 
expected, in any event, that the claims of justice should be relin- 
quished. Even then, it is assumed that the exercise of mercy is not 
grounded in ethical necessity as deeply as the exercise of justice. There 
are types of theology which adopt as their fundamental maxim the con- 
cise statement that God must be just and may be merciful. This means 
that justice acts necessarily, but mercy only optionally. Even if love is 
recognized as the basis of justice, the position is taken that love must 
punish man for his sins, but need not attempt to redeem man from his 
sins. When a candidate for the ministry is seriously asked whether God 
ought to love the sinner, the same misconception is involved. The ques- 
tion assumes that it is ethically necessary for God to hate and punish the 
sinner, but only in an inferior degree, if at all, necessary that in love 
he should energize to save the sinner. 

Still another unethical conception of God is that which represents 
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Him as leaving vast multitudes of his human children to perish and to 
sink into hopeless perdition without giving them the truth which alone is 
practically effective for their salvation. The apprehension that some 
may be lost is not inconsistent with a worthy conception of God, when it 
is based on the conviction that character is determined by ethical worth 
and not by omnipotence. But the opinion that character will be un- 
changeably established for millions of men under relatively obscure 
knowledge of moral and religious truth, while other millions of men are 
saved because they have knowledge of God in Christ, is an opinion 
which apparently makes God an arbitrary and unethical Being. It is to 
the credit of many living writers and preachers, whose Christian con- 
sciousness overrides their logic, that they shrink from the results of their 
conceptions of God. They profess to believe, in the face of an over- 
whelming array of facts, that great multitudes of men who die without 
the knowledge of Christ are yet, before death, renewed in righteousness 
and true holiness, and only need the sunlight of Christ’s presence to de- 
velop those seeds of holy character which have already begun to germi- 
nate. It will probably be impossible to believe much longer that God 
deals with men so unequally as to put some on the basis of grace and to 
hold others on the basis of law. That is, theologians will abandon the 
clumsy method of retaining a certain conception of God, and then, be- 
cause the legitimate results of it are abhorrent, quietly substituting re- 
sults of another kind. If it cannot be believed that the majority of men 
who have lived down to this time are hopelessly lost, — and if there comes 
to be general agreement in that respect,— the outcome will be a corre- 
sponding change in the conception of God’s character and government. 
But at present unethical representations are offered, and the impression is 
made that, in respect to the eternal salvation of his children, God is arbi- 
trary and unequal. 

Turning to the doctrine of man, it is found that there is no little con- 
fusion and contradiction. 

The opinion that men are guilty for sins they did not commit, and are 
guilty for dispositions with which they were born, is no longer maintained 
in the pulpit. Neither has it any appreciable influence in theology, al- 
though it is taught by some theologians who hold the questionable philos- 
ophy that human nature has an existence apart from or distinct from 
actual persons. 

The principal defect in the representations of humanity is an exag- 
geration of certain facts in connection with the ignoring of other facts. 
The result is an impression of unreality in assumptions and teachings 
concerning human nature. For example, the feelings which may finally 
be experienced in consequence of existing moral conditions are attrib- 
uted somewhat indiscriminately to men in the various stages of a selfish 
life. Feelings of hostility to God, of hatred of his law, of opposition to 
goodness are charged upon those who are not conscious of having such 
feelings, and, in fact, do not have them. Tendencies which in their 
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unhindered development are likely to induce certain feelings are to be 
distinguished from the states of consciousness in feeling which are not 
yet present. On the other hand, appeal is not made to the better feel- 
ings and desires of which men are clearly conscious. The difficulty with 
many is infirmity of purpose, in consequence of which they fail to en- 
throne the high and pure aspirations that struggle up into consciousness. 
But in preaching there is lack of discrimination and of correct analysis. 
Men seldom take offense at truthful delineations of character, but, with 
few exceptions, recoil promptly and indignantly from exaggerated repre- 
sentations. 

Now, the fault of wholesale condemnation of those who are not follow- 
ers of Christ is the failure to distinguish religious character from reli- 
gious nature. Man has a religious nature, but not on that account a 
religious character. Before character is established by fixed purpose, 
the religious nature goes out at times in sweet and pure desires. Not 
until character has become decidedly irreligious do sinful feelings, such 
as have been described, predominate, and even then better desires some- 
times arise. Therefore, all representations of human nature which 
would make it absolutely corrupt and depraved are misrepresentations of 
the facts, and are untrue to the feelings which men actually have. With 
such exaggerations false impressions are given concerning the feelings of 
God towards his children. The stern, forbidding, angry God is seen, and 
the grief of the Divine heart of love over erring and wicked children 
is almost wholly lost sight of. We do not suppose, by any means, that 
all preachers so adhere to traditional theories of sin that the real feelings 
of men are never addressed; but we are within bounds of moderation 
when we affirm that the representations above described are very com- 
mon.. The desire to impress and arouse leads to exaggeration, which 
awakens only a feeble response, and which is likely to leave a wrong 
impression of the feelings of the Divine Father towards his sinful chit 
dren. 

There is also a disposition to estimate the condition of men in respect 
to moral ability rather than in respect to moral capability. The prog- 
ress of the New England theology was along the line of man’s ability to 
obey the moral law and repent of sin. The gains were of great value 
ethically, as asserting man’s power and responsibility against current 
theories of his utter inability. The course of this development has been 
clearly traced in a recent article by Rev. S. G. Buckingham, D. D., in 
which he also shows that the more important consideration pertains to 
man’s capability, and that capability was mistaken for mere ability. Up 
to what point is man capable of redemption? What is there to appeal 
to? Upon what powers and aspirations can the gospel work to bring a 
man into a life of Christian holiness? Can it be supposed that any one 
will be consigned to eternal woe who is still capable of redemption 


through Christ? We think that both preaching and theology will come 
VOL. VII. — NO. 41. 36 
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into this point of view. But at present there is too much emphasis laid 
on the natural power of man and upon his blameworthiness, apart from 
the gospel. The problem of sin therefore remains insoluble, for the the- 
ologian is pushed back of living men to their connection with the race, 
and ultimately with Adam, instead of moving forwards to the connection 
of all men with Christ, in whom is the power which overcomes sin. In 
a word, the mistake is made of measuring sin by law, a lower ethical 
standard, or by the holiness of God, a partial ethical standard when con- 
sidered by itself, instead of measuring sin by the revelation in Christ of 
the God of holy love; that is, by the highest ethical standard. The 
pulpit, being in vital contact with actual men, has felt its way farther out 
towards correct conceptions of man’s sinful state than theology, which 
speculates in the cloister on theoretical men. But much progress must 
yet be made both by the pulpit and by theology before they venture 
boldly forth on the truth declared by the great Teacher, that the world 
is to be convinced of sin because it believes not on Him. The con- 
sciousness of sin and knowledge of real sinfulness are given by the 
approaches of truth in its positive and highest disclosures rather than by 
the prohibitions of negative commands. There is a serious perversion of 
Christianity when a naturalistic is substituted for the Christian doctrine 
of sin. 

If the doctrines of God and man are perverted, it cannot but be that 
the doctrine of reconciliation will also be narrowed, if not distorted. 
And it proves that the doctrine of atonement through the sacrifice of 
Christ in the ordinary modes of its presentation has been justly open to 
the charge of immorality. The ethical sense is shocked at some of the 
reasons given for atonement. The imputation of our sins to Christ has 
been so stated that it seems as if all regard for righteousness had been 
overlooked. The idea of penal suffering has almost supplanted the idea 
of holy sympathy. The idea that God is chiefly intent on punishment, 
or on that which is an equivalent for punishment, has been made promi- 
nent. The idea that God laid on Christ all that we deserved to suffer 
has been emphatically urged. The fact that character is inseparablé 
from personality and cannot be transferred from one person to another has 
been disregarded. Thus, atonement has been represented as an arrange- 
ment which God declares to be satisfactory to Himself, but which is not 
shown to have any moral ground in human character and personal responsi- 
bility. 'The very incomprehensibleness of atonement is declared to be in 
its favor. The apparent contradictions involved are recommendations. 
Was not the cross a stumbling-block to the Jews and foolishness to the 
Greeks? The question is asked as if the observation which follows it 
had never been heard of. It is forgotten that, when rightly appre- 
hended, the cross is the wisdom as well as the power of God. Even 
when atonement is not thus removed from moral grounds, righteousness 
is often made superior to love in ethical importance. The demands 
of holiness are represented as if they had some prior and inexorable 
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claim. It is not an exaggeration to say that atonement is represented as 
the way in which God escapes from apparently insuperable difficulties 
to the forgiveness of sinners. It is thought that it would be wrong 
— that is, immoral — for God to forgive outright, even if men exercised 
perfect repentance, but that it becomes right by reason of the sufferings 
and death of Christ. Since the time of Anselm this view has been held 
in various forms, in order to conserve the supposed ethical requirements 
of God’s law and righteousness. The claim is made that this theory of 
atonement is preéminently ethical, since it regards the entire satisfaction 
of Divine justice, and makes justice inexorable in its demands. But 
men are not drawn to a God whois represented as chiefly intent on the 
satisfaction of his own justice, or who is to be thought of as dealing with 
his children under a system of government and laws which the forgive- 
ness of penitent sinners threatens to overthrow or dishonor. These are 
theories of atonement based on the assumption already noticed, that God 
must be just and may be merciful. Their defect is found, not in exalted 
ideas of God’s righteousness, but in ignoring the ethical necessities of 
God’s love, and in attaching greater importance to the demands of jus- 
tice than to the dispositions of love. Inseparable from redemption is the 
maintenance and expression of the perfect holiness of God, but the mis- 
take is sometimes made of rendering this so prominent in preaching and 
theology that the direct object of atonement, the salvation of men, takes 
almost a subordinate place. A wrong proportion of truth in representa- 
tions of the character of God is almost as bad as positive error. 

Evangelistic preaching is often faulty in its theories of atonement. 
Mercantile figures are freely employed to illustrate the payment of the 
sinner’s debt by Christ. It is held that Jesus suffered the penal conse- 
quences of sin in the place of men. There is also often a familiar 
briskness of approach to God in prayer, and a business-like classification 
of prayers for various objects, until immediateness of access to God 
becomes irreverence. 

With these perversions of Christian doctrine is sometimes associated a 
temper of mind which is hostile to theological progress. It seems to be 
felt that there is a kind of safety in clinging to opinions which have the 
sanction of the past. Opposition to progress may be due to sheer mental 
inertia or indolence, and it may be due to lack of faith. The gospel is 
not trusted except in forms which have become familiar. Least of all is 
it felt that it is a duty to make progress in the apprehension and state- 
ment of doctrine as conditions of thought and life undergo change. 
How singular that dangers should be expected only along the line of 
advancing knowledge of the truth, and safety looked for only in the 
direction of traditional and stationary theology! In the parable, the only 
man who was condemned was he who got no increase from his talent, 
but expended his energies in keeping it safe. Dr. Dorner has pointed 
out that Satan is represented in the Bible as holding men back from the 
advance of a new dispensation. The evil spirit directed itself to draw- 
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ing the people of the Law back into the heathen worship of Nature. 
The endeavor after righteousness was represented as fantastical, refuted 
by the reality of the world. But when the gospel was given and a fur- 
ther advance called for, the evil spirit argues that the gospel is opposed 
to the law, which is now represented as the final expression of truth. 
No single device has been more successful in hindering the progress of 
Christianity than that superstitious regard for the past which makes men 
blind to the providences of God through which his truth would shine 
full more clearly. Stagnant conservativism opposes scholarship which 
will not come under bonds to confirm the old theories. It frowns 
on all reasonings and inquiries which are not pledged in advance to 
establish conclusions in which thought had previously rested. It extends 
the injury done the gospel by clothing itself in the garb of superior vir- 
tue, and making favorable comparison of itself with the impious temerity 
of those who introduce novelties of speculation. Thus doctrinal formulas 
which have become inadequate to express living truth to modern thought 
are put forward as competitors of the pure gospel. 

The conceptions of God, man, and reconciliation to which we have 
referred are certain to be accompanied with superficial and unethical 
conceptions of personal life and character. If salvation is not made in- 
herent in character, the result must be formalism or pietism, or a mix- 
ture of both. When holiness is looked on as a result of salvation and 
not as salvation itself, these perversions appear. It is not denied, it 
is sometimes insisted, that faith in Christ elevates morals. But moral 
improvement is represented as a result, an incident, a proof of salva- 
tion, and therefore as secondary to it. It is nearer the truth to say that 
salvation from condemnation and punishment is in consequence of re- 
newed character than that a change of character is the result of salvation 
from those evils. Yet this confusion of cause and effect is by no means 
uncommon. The fact is overlooked that salvation is the reconciliation 
of God the Person with man the person in a holy codperation. The con- 
sequence is that redemption is thought to be deliverance from a remote 
danger, or from the condemnation of God, by a mysterious process in 
which man’s part is some sort of assent which is little more than nomi- 
nal. Obedience to Christ is out of gratitude for the salvation which has 
been obtained through him ; but the salvation precedes the obedience, and 
is something different in kind from the obedience. “If what the cleric 
preaches is true,” asked the Saxon king, “ will not men be encouraged 
to become more wicked, since at any time they can repent and be 
saved?” The danger has not yet disappeared. Men are prone to be- 
lieve that God can be induced to forgive them, and by his mercy to save 
them, although they are given to moral irregularities. When it is taught 
indiscriminately that salvation has nothing to do with man’s own good- 
ness and efforts, but is wrought out by Christ, and is to be accepted by a 
mysterious act of faith, it is almost inevitable that the benefits of redemp- 
tion will be separated from personal character. 
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This criticism is noticeably applicable to some varieties of revivalistic 
preaching. Righteous character is represented as an incident, a result, a 
test of salvation, but not as salvation itself. Redemption is rescue from 
an impending danger by a peculiar, inscrutable process of which the 
occasion is the consent of man by a word of promise, by standing on his 
feet, or raising his hand, or going into another room. There is, besides, 
too much reason for the charge that evangelistic preaching addresses 
sentiment rather than conscience. It has in view sorrows and disap- 
pointments rather than sins. It represents Christ as a Comforter and 
Friend, rather than as a Redeemer and Judge. 

When results in character are thrown over into the later stage of 
sanctification, a separation is made between salvation and holiness. In 
relegating the Christian character to processes of sanctification, the ex- 
tremes of traditional orthodoxy and sentimental piety come together. 
The culture of character in accordance with the ethical standards of 
Christianity being distinguishable from salvation through the sacrifice of 
Christ, the impression is that character is not essential to salvation. No 
more significant comment on the prevalence of such an impression could 
be made than the emphasis some evangelists lay on the duty of giving 
honest weight and measure in ordinary transactions. The significance 
lies in the evident consciousness of the speaker that what he says is bold 
and startling. It would be supposed that the duty of honesty on the 
part of a follower of Jesus might be taken for granted. It is a false 
Christianity which teaches that personal salvation is wrought outside a 
man rather than within a man, or that it is wrought outside a man before 
_ it is realized within him. : 

Another of the perversions of Christianity is found in the undue value 
given to organization. That which should be subordinate and auxiliary 
is made the principal object. The expression of this regard for organi- 
zation is not now found in jealousies and bickerings between great reli- 
gious bodies, as was formerly the case. Each denomination is peaceful 
enough towards its neighbors. Indeed, attacks on other religious bodies 
are frowned upon. Nothing worse exists than some little rivalry among 
local churches in small communities. The evil takes the form of pride 
in the great and growing denomination to which one belongs.’ The 
enthusiasm awakened is in view of the prosperity of a sect, the growth 
of its membership, the amount of its benevolences, the fame of its clergy- 
men and bishops, and even its doctrinal soundness. Thus reliance is 
placed on the methods, the ritual, the broad plans, and the very magni- 
tude of the denomination. There comes to be a kind of clannishness in 
religion. The religious zeal of many is best described as devotion to 
their church. They often speak of their love for their church. There 
seems to be little difference to their thought between their sect and 
Christianity itself. We do not overlook the necessity of organization, 
of system, and of subdivision, to the progress of the gospel. It would 
be folly to leave all to the impulse of individuals. We also recognize 
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the need of diversity in types of worship and preaching corresponding 
to the wants of different types of religious culture. But there is a seri- 
ous danger notwithstanding. The organization is a visible, palpable 
thing. It has externality. It is an empire of no contemptible dimen- 
sions. Its numbers can be counted. Its statistics can be tabulated. Its 
gifts reach an impressive figure. The danger is that the external will be 
exalted above the spiritual, and that what may be called institutionalism 
will usurp an unwarranted importance. The denomination itself is an 
institution. It also creates influential institutions in the shape of mis- 
sionary societies, schools, colleges, seminaries, and the like, which may 
be used to control the policy of the denomination which gave them birth. 
The Roman Catholic Church exalts institutionalism to the highest de- 
gree of importance. Organization towers above life. Ubi Ecclesia, 
ibi Spiritus. But the great Protestant denominations are by no means 
free from the same tendency. Therefore the consolidation of sects, 
which seems to many so desirable, might not be an unmixed good. The 
absorption of small sects into the larger body of the same type may mean 
not so much the desire for unity as for the advantages of more power- 
ful organization. People become tired of belonging to a small denomi- 
* nation in which organization counts for little and no large showing can 
be made of numbers and growth. A unity of spiritual sympathy is one 
thing; a unity of organization is quite another thing. A comprehensive 
unity of religious sects may have little more moral value than the con- 
solidation of railroads into one vast system which spreads a network of 
rails over the whole country. The chief result might be to minister to 
worldly pride. The subdivision of churches into several organized bodies 
is in itself no evil. If there is room for them, there may be need of 
them. It is only when a sect stands merely for a peculiarity, or a non- 
essential which it forces into prominence, that it becomes inimical to the 
interests of Christianity. Groupings which are in accordance with legiti- 
mate functions are no evil, but rather a good. The purification of reli- 
gion has often occurred by the breaking away of small bodies which seek 
the more direct and spiritual objects of the gospel. The evils of sec- 
tarianism do not arise from the multiplicity of sects any more than from 
the multiplicity of local churches. Sectarianism is as likely to be an 
evil by reason of the consolidation of religious bodies into three or four 
great denominations, which will have the power with the dangers of 
organizetion. But in whatever form it may appear, by the rivalry of 
sects or by the union of sects, Christianity now as ever has a formidable 
competitor in the tendency to exalt organization above spiritual life. 

It is not a pleasant task to enumerate the perversions of Christianity 
which enter into competition with the pure gospel. We do not assume that 
we are free from the influence of these dangerous tendencies which have 
become pervasive in current conceptions. And we mention them, not in 
a scoffing spirit, but in order to discover what defects call for remedy. 
If it is true, as we believe, that the obstacles presented by scepticism and 
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selfishness do not hinder the progress of the gospel as much as the perver- 
sions of Christianity itself, then it becomes a pressing duty to ascertain 
what changes are needed. 

The evils which exist suggest their own remedies, and it is not neces- 
sary to enter into a detailed discussion of the correct theology, the con- 
sistent Christian life, and the relative place of organization. 

Ethical modifications of theology are principally needed. The power 
of God should be represented as directed by his love. The initiative of 
redemption is the love of God. The end in view is the salvation of sin- 
ners. Even if we cannot understand the counsels of God fully, we may 
not receive or make the impression that his dealings are arbitrary. It is 
not to be represented that God deals with any man merely as he deserves, 
and that the most important consideration is the maintenance of justice. 
The nature of man is to be represented as capable of redemption, and 
the sin of man as the refusal of redemption. The Atonement is that 
gracious and sacrificial work through which God comes to man in an- 
other relation than that of condemnation, and appears seeking man in 
love. The significance of atonement is not to be found in balancing, or 
comparing, or adjusting one attribute with anotlier. It is not necessary 
to ascertain whether justice is superior, or inferior, or equal to love. 
Forgiveness and redemption through Christ show that God is infinite in 
mercy as well as in justice, and infinites are not measurable one with an- 
other. The mercy and justice of God move on parallel, or even conver- 
ging, rather than on opposing and diverging lines. Redemption consists 
in a renewed character. In renewal man is not passive. His most 
intense energy is in repentance and faith when he avails himself of the 
Divine forces which are presented in Christ. Because he is a new man, 
heaven is open to him, hell is escaped, and the wrath of God departs. 
The gospel tells him that he can become a new man only by receiving 
Christ as his Lord and Master. To secure these results, it is necessary 
that the Person of Christ should be restored to greater prominence. The 
real, living, human, sympathizing; holy Christ should be presented, rather 
than a theory of the meaning of his work considered, as it were, apart 
from him. The Incarnation should not be obscured by the Atonement, 
for it gives significance to atonement. All these are ethical modifica- 
tions of theology and of the idea of salvation. 

Such presentation of Christ may almost be trusted of itself to prevent 
the undue exaltation of organization over life. Sectarianism and ecclesi- 
asticism should be held in a subordinate place. The desire for unity 
should not degenerate into regard for uniformity. Uniformity which is 
external might repress liberty and spontaneity. In large communities 
churches may be grouped according to significant functions. In small 
communities personal sacrifices of denominational preference should be 
made for the sake of practical codperation. But always and everywhere 
it should be understood that organization is only the convenience of con- 
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secrated personal service in the spirit of Christ. Liberty, as with Paul, 
should often be sacrificed for love’s sake. 

We need only suggest that a return to the simplicity of the gospel is 
to be gained by two methods: by the right proportion and spirit in 
preaching, and by free discussion. Controversy has a good use if it is 
kept out of the pulpit. In the press, and in the associations and clubs 
of ministers and laymen, free course should be given to the discussion of 
Christian truth, that is, theology, and of organization, that is, method. 
Liberty and frankness of expression, and loyalty to the truth, whatever . 
it may be, are the conditions of sound progress in the comprehensive 
and influential presentation of the gospel of Christ. When the living 
power of Christ energizes through his followers, no competitor of Chris- 
tianity can succeed. There will be no pseudo-Christianity when the theory 
of the great apostle is the working theory of every adherent of Christ’s 
church: “And he gave some to be apostles; and some prophets; and 
some evangelists; and some pastors and teachers; for the perfecting of 
the saints, unto the work of ministering, unto the building up of the body 
of Christ; till we all attain unto the unity of the faith and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a full-grown man, unto the measure 
of the stature of the fullness of Christ,” that “.. . speaking truth in 
love, we may grow up in all things into him, which is the head, even 
Christ.” 





THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





A GENERAL VIEW OF MISSIONS. 
V. CHINESE EMPIRE (concluded). — JAPAN. 


CuInEsE Emptre. — Missions of the Presbyterian Church. — B. C. 
Atterbury, M. D., writes, Oct. 19, 1885: “The unexpected energy of the 
government in refusing to accede to French demands has greatly strength- 
ened its relaxing hold upon all classes, and, what is best of all, preparations 
are at last being earnestly made to improve the communication between 
different parts of the country by repairing the roads and building some 
lines of railway.” The individual way in which the Gospel is propagating 
itself in China is very well illustrated in the following instance, given by 
the Rev. Hunter Corbett, of Chefoo : “Twelve years ago a woman walked 
many miles to apply for baptism. For many years she was the only 
believer in her village. Her only son and his wife persecuted and 
treated her with great harshness, as they imagined they had been forever 
disgraced by their mother’s uniting with what they regarded as a de- 
praved sect. The mother bore all patiently — returned good for evil, 
and kept on praying until her prayers were answered in the conversion 
of her husband and children. Last year it was her joy to see a church 
of upwards of fifty members organized in her village. The Christians 
there have built a church and kept up a Christian school for several 
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years.” Mr. Corbett says that during the animosities of the French 
war one of his members received 800, another 400 blows with bamboos. 
It was months before their wounds were healed; but their Christian 
zeal was only intensified. Indeed, it is only since the persecution that 
the second sufferer and his family have been baptized; while the former 
now gives himself up to preaching Christ through all the neighboring 
villages. A certain able and malignant enemy of missions in China, 
called Herbert Giles, an English reviewer, declares that the one ground 
of pretended conversion among the Chinese is interest. Set over against 
him this from Mr. Corbett: “Time would fail to tell of all who have 
been called to endure reproach and sufferings for Christ’s cause. To 
become a Christian often means to be banished from home, to give up an 
interest in the paternal estate and to submit to the grossest injustice. 
When the time comes for going to worship at the temples or the graves 
of the dead, the heathen neighbors often try to compel the Christians to 
join them and contribute to their share of the expense. Failing in their 
object, they will inflict cruel beatings, destroy crops when nearly ready 
for the harvest, girdle fruit-trees, treat the children in a shameful man- 
ner, and inflict all manner of injuries. Many are obliged to give up 
their business, as their heathen neighbors refuse to deal with them. 
Many are unable to secure employment, as they would not be allowed to 
observe the Sabbath. Many aschool-teacher no sooner receives baptism 
than he loses his position and can get no work that he is able to do. . . . 
Lately a Taoist priest complained to me bitterly that I had ruined him 
financially. He said that all he possessed now were his bronze images, 
and he could no longer gain a livelihood by taking them from place to 
place, as he once did. Negotiations were entered into with him, and all 
his gods were purchased at a price far below cost. . . . Another hopeful 
sign is that in the minds of the people Christianity and education are 
regarded as inseparable. The desire of the Christians to have their 
children, both boys and girls, taught to read, and their self-denying 
efforts to support Christian schools, are exerting a powerful influence 
among a people who prize education so highly.” The valuable article 
of Mr. Corbett from which we make these extracts is found in “The 
Foreign Missionary” for February, 1886. It is a review of mis- 
sionary results during twenty-five years in Shantung, the coast province 
south of Peking. Mr. Corbett gives the following geographical descrip- 
tion of it: “This province has an area of 53,768 square miles.” It” 
is therefore a little larger than England. “Its name signifies ‘the 
hill province.’ Here stands the sacred Tai Shan, or Great Mountain, 
now covered with temples and altars. To this mountain multitudes of 
pilgrims yearly resort and offer worship. Kings and sages have repeat- 
edly visited this mountain, and left many monuments to record their 
visits. Continuous worship has been offered there, dating back to the 
time of Abraham, and no one knows how much longer. There are in 
many places hills and mountain ranges, but the greater portion is level 
land and cultivated with the utmost care. Wheat, millet, sorghum, 
beans, Indian corn, sweet potatoes, and a great variety of vegetables are 
successfully grown. Peaches, apricots, plums, cherries, grapes, walnuts, 
chestnuts, and a great variety of fruits and nuts are cultivated. There 
are rich mines of coal, iron, gold, silver, limestone, as yet practically 
untouched. Quarries of marble and fine building-stone abound. The 
winters are cold, summers comparatively cool. The atmosphere is dry, 
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except during the rainy season in July and August. There are, per- 
haps, few regions in any land where the climate is more favorable to long 
life and hard toil. This province is one of thrilling historic interest. It 
is the birthplace of Confucius and the scene of his labors. His chief 
disciples, whose lives and writings have left a lasting impression on the 
literature, civilization and government of China, were also from this 
province, The people are large and strong, law-abiding, and possessed 
of great energy and industry. No more hopeful or promising field for 
aggressive and enlarged missionary work could be desired than this and 
the adjoining provinces now afford.” It appears that there are in the 
province 30 ordained Protestant missionaries, of whom 25 are married. 
There are 6 single ladies. In the Canton Province, says “The 
Foreign Missionary,” “the ten converts of forty years ago,” including 
those of all Protestant bodies, “ have now become four thousand, with 
a large body of adherents in addition.” In the last seven years the 
aggregate of increase has been double that of the previous seventy. 
At Ningpo the Christians are discussing whether it is any longer lawful to 
bind their girls’ feet. The final issue, it is to be hoped, is not doubtful. 
Many Shantung Christians have been involved in the terrible floods of 
the Hoang-Ho, a river which, says the Rev. Paul D. Bereen, has been 
only too aptly called “ China’s Sorrow.” 

Missions of the American Baptist Missionary Union. — We find in 
the “‘ Baptist Missionary Magazine ” the statement that twenty-five years 
ago there was not a professing Christian in the province of Shantung, but 
that now there are three hundred places where Christians (speaking of 
Protestant Christians alone) meet regularly on the Sabbath. In the 
“Magazine” for last July a letter from the Rev. J. S. Adams, of 
Kinhwa, in the province of Tsche-kiang, gives a strong impression of the 
fewness of the laborers, where our vague impressions would imagine a 
considerable supply : “‘Kinhwa Prefecture covers a space two hundred 
miles in diameter, with eight walled cities having populations varying 
from fifty to two hundred thousands of souls; thirty to forty towns, of 
from five to twenty thousands; many little villages on every plain and 
mountain. I am the only missionary in this immense field. The Inland 
Mission has one man here, but it is uncertain if he will remain. With 
this exception, the nearest foreigner is two hundred and fifty miles away, 
‘as the crow flies.’”” There may be Roman Catholic missionaries nearer, 
but Mr. Adams would probably disdain to notice them. Rev. S. B. 
Partridge, of Swatow, writes: “‘ The isms of the Chinese leave the future 
dim and uncertain. The only hope is the hope of the possibility that the 
future condition may be an improvement on the present, but with the 
chances evidently against it. We want our preachers to go to these 
despairing people, with a definite, positive hope of never-ending joy and 
peace. We have not found it necessary to arouse doubts that these 
preachers are not likely to feel, unless we suggest them, nor do we go far 
into the history of any doctrine. We don’t care so much what men of 
the third and fourth centuries thought, or what the earlier and later 
councils decided, as what the Scriptures teach us to-day. We believe 
that the New Testament is as intelligible to-day as ever it was, and that 
the Holy Spirit is as able and as willing to-day as ever to guide into all 
the truth. . . . The fact that we must exclude members now and then, 
every year perhaps, is a sad but not necessarily a discouraging one. In 
spite of our best endeavors, some will come into the church from impure 
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motives. The Chinese have for generations lived in an atmosphere of 
deceit. A lie has in it, to them, no suggestion of sin. We have to 
accept them on their profession of faith, and then learn from their lives 
whether that profession was true or false.” In this the churches of 
China do not differ so much from the churches at home. Yet, doubtless, 
Mr. Partridge feels such a weight as that under which another mission- 
ary in another country had suffered, who, on landing once more in 
America, declared that he knew now what the prayer of the Psalmist 
meant: ‘ Lead me into the land of uprightness.” We find in the 
“Magazine ” the following, which, though not relating to Baptist mis- 
sions, we include here lest we should lose it: “ Fourteen years ago, Dr. 
McKay, missionary of the Presbyterian church of Canada, first went to 
Formosa. Describing the condition of the country there, Dr. McKay 
says, ‘Idolatry was rampant. The people were bitter toward foreigners. 
There were no churches, no hospitals, no preachers.’ The same mis- 
sionary recently celebrated his fourteenth anniversary of work in that 
island, and 1,273 converts assembled from all parts of the country at 
Tamsui to express in a public manner their gratitude for his self-denying 
labors among them. Since this meeting Dr. McKay made a tour along 
the east coast, during which, though only absent ten days, he baptized 
over twelve hundred persons.” These last converts, therefore, appear to 
be mostly from among the diminishing aboriginal race, a modification of 
the Malay race, which occupies the eastern hills and shores of Formosa. 
The great western plain of the island is filled up with Chinese. 

Missions of the London Missionary Society.— At the last year’s 
anniversary of this Society, the Rev. W. Swanson, an English Presby- 
terian missionary in China, made an address, reported in the “ Chronicle,” 
in which he says: “I am dealing with the question of the consciousness of 
Christian men when I say here that with a great irrepressible force like 
China, gathering that force and increasing it every day, the great pressing 
question for the Christian church is what to do with China. That is the 
fact. You cannot wipe the Chinaman out, and if you don’t do something 
to Christianize him — I am not talking without common sense — he may 
do something to heathenize you.” Mr. Swanson remarks that the philos- 
ophy which in the West there is now an affectation of putting behind 
Confucianism and Buddhism is one which would greatly astonish all who 
have any conception of their practical working. He declares that the 
difference between them and Christianity is not one of degree, it is one 
of kind. They are heathenism. “TI say this, with all due reserve and 
caution, with a knowledge of the heathenism of our great cities, that that 
heathenism is something that you cannot conceive of: it is so vile and 
foul that it goes down with its fetidity to the roots of all that is beautiful 
and fair in individual, in family, in social and national life, and destroys 
that beauty altogether. It takes woman and makes her a piece of goods, 
a chattel to be bought and sold. In dealing with a great aggressive force 
like China, that is bound to be a potential force in the future history of 
the world, Christian men and women and Christian churches must rise to 
the level of the glorious birthright of God, as put into their hands when 
He tells them to go out there with the only cure for heathenism the world 
has ever known. . . . When I went to China, China was hardly touched.” 
Mr. Swanson is of course speaking from the exclusively Protestant point 
of view, to which the several hundred thousand Roman Catholic Christians 
of China are as if they were not. “There were then five small churches 
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at the open ports, and two or three flickering lights at a short distance 
from those ports — but what do we find to-day? From the city of Canton, 
right on through that magnificent province, through my own province, 
and away through the next, right on to Shanghai, I can sleep every . 
night, with the exception of one or two nights, at a town or village where 
I would find a Christian church, not having traveled a single day more 
than from twenty to twenty-five miles.” The Rev. J. Maegowan, of 
Amoy, in the “Chronicle” for July, 1886, gives\an interesting account 
of a visit to the county of Hui-an, or “Gracious Peace,” a hilly, poverty- 
stricken region, with a thin soil, producing little except potatoes. Here 
the Society has several churches. ‘“ It was very pleasant, after traveling 
amid such crowds of heathen, to be at last among men who, though 
Chinese, received us with the warmest welcome, and with whom the 
difference of race was forgotten in the deeper bond of Christian love. 
Next day was Sunday, and early in the morning the Christians began to 
gather for the services of the day. Most of them had to come two or 
three miles, and a few six or seven. I noticed that nearly all the men 
carried long, narrow-shaped bags, which they slung across their shoulders. 
In one end of the bag was put their hymn-book, and in the other the 
potatoes that were to serve for their dinners. The women came with 
their children strapped on to their backs, thinking nothing of the long 
walk they had taken. Some of them were barefooted, whilst others, a 
little better off, had simply shoes on. Their clothes were very plain and 
made of the ordinary Chinese calico, dyed blue. If their dresses, how- 
ever, were more than ordinarily plain, they seemed to have determined 
that they would make up for it by an extra display in the gorgeousness 
of their head-dresses. Their heads seemed to be ablaze with colors: A 
wreath of bright-colored flowers encircled the head from ear to ear. 
The hair, which was done up behind in the shape of the handle of a 
teapot, was stuck full with long silver pins, from the ends of which 
dangled red tassels. It was a most interesting sight to watch these 
women unstrapping their children from their backs. Such bright faces 
as most of them had! and then what cheery greetings they had for 
one another, and what hurried questions they put about home and 
friends! It was beautiful to see them, too, gather around some stranger 
who has come for the first time and stands shyly apart, as though afraid 
she might not be welcome amongst those who are strangers to her. 
How kindly they speak to her, and how lovingly they try to make her 
feel at home! As they move in and out amongst each other, the colors 
flash out brightly in striking contrast to the blue dresses, and the eye 
feels quite relieved by the change from the monotony which the one color 
gives. . . . As I looked at the worshipers, all hushed now and waiting 
for the hymn to be given out, I thought how miserably poor these people 
were. Their clothes were of the commonest materials. I could fancy 
some Christian from some home church, accustomed to the elegant 
dresses of the congregation there, coming in, and standing by my side, 
and saying: ‘What a miserably-dressed congregation you have here!’ 
I could say: ‘Yes, you must remember you are in the county of 
“Gracious Peace.”’ It is a poor country. Look at its bare hills and 
thin soil. It produces potatoes in abundance, but it also produces some 
very sturdy Christians, too. Look around. See the pastor there? 
These people pay him a very liberal salary. They look after their poor. 
They subseribe to help a neighboring church if it is in difficulties. 
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When the cause is a good one, these poor-looking people give with won- 
derful liberality. But wait: the hymn is given out. How heartily they 
sing, and see, the majority of them know their hymns off by heart. 
How their faces light up! You forget to look at their dresses. All 
eyes are now upon the preacher, as he discusses his text. A sympathetic 
current flows from people to preacher. Whether they are dressed in 
silk or in calico is a matter of the least importance. The great theme 
which is being discussed has lifted men’s thoughts into a higher region, 
and, for the time being, external things are all lost sight of. ... By a 
little after three the large congregation was on its way home. The 
happy meeting of Christian brethren was over. Many of them had been 
comforted by the consolation they had received as they told of their 
trials and temptations to sympathetic listeners. Many of them came 
from villages where there was not another Christian but themselves. 
The whole force of the opinion of the village is against them. It is 
sweet, indeed, for them to meet so many on Sunday who think as they 
do and who can cheer them with rough but loving words of sympathy.” 
Mr. Macgowan, in another district of Hui-an, had an experience 
with a church whom he well denominates “A Changed People: ” 
“When we reached the chapel we found the Christians all assembled 
and waiting for us. A great number stood around the door. They 
met us with smiling faces, and escorted us into the chapel, which we 
found well filled. There must have been at least 120 present. This 
station has had a strange history. It is situated in a very large village 
of about 4,000 people, all of the name of Keh. For many years it had 
about the worst reputation of all our churches. Its members were stingy 
and cold-hearted. Plan after plan was adopted to draw forth their lib- 
erality and to incite them to more earnestness, but all in vain. It was 
like drawing blood to get any money out of them. Several times it was 
decided to sell the chapel and transfer the station to some other place; 
but there were difficulties in the way, and fortunately it was not sold. 
Last year, in answer to prayer, the members seemed to take a sudden 
turn. Activity at once reigned throughout the church. The preacher’s 
salary was subscribed without any difficulty, and thirty new adherents 
were added to the church. This year the church has steadily grown in 
Christian character. Never before were such efforts made to save the 
heathen around. It was delightful to see the place with such a crowd of 
worshipers, all full of life and rejoicing in the prosperity of the church.” 
A Buddhist priest expressed to Mr. Macgowan his determination to 
leave the monastery of which he was prior, and in which he had lived — 
a kind of Buddhist Samuel — since he was three years old. “TI said to 
him: ‘ During all that time, have you ever known peace of soul?’ The 
dreamy look instantly vanished, and his eyes lighted up as he at once 
replied, with a vigor that startled me: ‘ Never!’” One of the lesser 
delights of turning over missionary accounts is in the many glimpses of 
Nature which they incidentally give. Here is one from Mr. Macgowan: 
“ Early next morning, while the sun was shining across the tops of the 
mountains and the valleys were still deep in shade, we started for the 
next station. A few steps from the chapel-door is a magnificent camphor- 
tree. We stood and looked at it in silent admiration. One great branch, 
large enough for a good-sized tree, stretched away across the road. It 
is full of leaves, and their bright green surfaces flash and glisten in the 
rays which come over the hills and which have just filled the tree with 
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its morning glory. It is more than 300 years old, so the villagers say. 
Mentally I pay it the tribute which so venerable and magnificent a prod- 
uct of God’s hand demands from us. The valley is exceedingly beautiful. 
The streams from the hills run in all directions through the fields, and 
have clothed them with a bright green that contrasts beautifully with 
the gray hills that tower up on both sides. Soon we came to the ‘Sunlit 
Pass,’ which, true to its name, was bathed in a flood of light.” Prosaic 
as the Chinese may be, they are often exceedingly and sentimentally 
graceful in the fancies underlying the mames they give. Around 
Amoy, as around the other ports, Christianity is naturally becoming 
pretty well understood. Thus, when Mr. Macgowan had succeeded in 
composing a somewhat alarming street-quarrel, a bystander remarked : 
“The foreigner seems to be a man of peace.” “Of course,” rejoined 
another, “ what should a preacher of the gospel be but a man of peace?” 
To another, who seemed surprised that the stranger spoke Chinese so 
well: “Well!” said a neighbor, “he speaks it as fluently as a running 
brook. And what is more,” he added, crushingly, “he knows all our 
rules of politeness.” The first man was extinguished. The various 
societies are wisely not neglecting Peking. The Rev. S. E. Meech 
writes: “I am happy to report that, as far as I see, there is abundant 
evidence of progress. Last Sunday our Sunday-school numbered forty- 
nine, and at the usual morning service this number had increased to 
sixty-four. I was preaching that morning at the East and found a 
chapel quite full. So far as numbers are concerned, there is abundant 
reason for hopefulness. As to the deeper spiritual life of the people, of 
course I cannot write from information yet; but the accounts I receive 
show that Christianity is not only widening but deepening as well.” 
Mr. Macgowan’s visit to the Hui-an churches seems a veritable 
Pilgrim’s Progress. Coming to the county of “Gracious Peace,” he 
goes through “ Sunlit Pass,” tarries, not in the House Beautiful, but in 
the “House of Keh,” —the allegory, as in Bunyan himself, slightly 
failing at points, —and passes on to the town of “ Valiant Warrior,” 
destined, we doubt not, to raise up its share of Chinese Greathearts. 
Here, he says, “‘ we have a very flourishing church. The people of this 
place consist mainly of sailors and fishermen. The chapel is situated 
close to the beach. From the door could be seen the blue water spar- 
kling in the sun’s rays. . . . The song of the sailors as they hoisted 
their sails could be heard distinctly from the chapel. It was a busy, 
cheery scene; and the sight of the sea and the many islands that dotted 
it was a pleasant one, after the gray, bare country through which we had 
passed. The church at this place is one of the most earnest and warm- 
hearted in the whole county. The majority of the members are fisher- 
men. They are a bluff, open-hearted set of men, and they have a frank- 
ness about them that is quite taking. What subtle influence there is 
about the sea that gives a freshness and manliness to those connected 
with it I cannot say, but it seems to be a universal one. I noticed, too, 
that the sailor out here is just as fond of jewellery as those at home. 
They seemed to delight to have their fingers covered with silver rings. 
I was struck with one young sailor, who had several on one hand. As I 
did not recognize him, I asked a person close by who he was. He said: 
‘Oh, this man a few months ago began to worship God, but, after a short 
time, he gave up. For this, God sorely afflicted him with illness, and so 
he has returned, and he will not dare to abandon Him again.’” The 
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chapel being crowded, and very warm, “I remarked to one of the 
Christians that if it was so hot now in December, it must be simply stifling 
in the summer. ‘Quite true,’ he replied, ‘we have then to strip to the 
waist to be able to stay in it.’ Just imagine a congregation of rough, 
strong-voiced sailors, stripped to the waist, joining in hearty service to 
God! ... We had the pleasure of baptizing seven persons.” Mr. 
Macgowan’s description reminds us of Dean Stanley’s picture of a prim- 
itive Christian church in the country, the bishop too poor to share his 
small income with presbyters, but served by sturdy deacons, their brawny 
arms stripped to the elbow. Mr. Macgowan goes on to say: “ My stay 
amongst these Christians was most delightful, they were so warm-hearted 
and in earnest. It was pleasant to see how shy and modest the young 
sailors were, and yet so frank when addressed. There was a breezy 
heartiness about the older men that made me continually inclined to 
shake hands with them; but, unfortunately, the Chinese don’t indulge in 
this Western habit. One man I was particularly drawn to. He was a 
fine specimen of the old sailor. Although he had battled with many a 
breeze, he was still a hale and hearty man. He would have made a 
splendid boatswain as far as voice and physique were concerned. Christ 
was to him a real living personage. His face absolutely beamed with 
pleasure as we spoke about Him, and of how he had been led to believe. 
As he could not read, he carried about constantly with him a book enti- 
tled ‘Heart Pictures.’ He had it tied by a string to a button on his 
coat, so that he could refer to it whenever he liked. The pictures repre- 
sented the state of the heart when unconverted, and when changed by 
the Spirit of God. At first it is shown filled with the images of devils 
and evil beasts. As the Holy Spirit works on it, these gradually disap- 
pear, till, in the last picture, only Christ is seen reigning over it. He 
had been with me but a few minutes when he took out his well-thumbed 
book from his bosom, and, turning over the leaves with his great, rough 
hand, he pointed to the first picture, and said to me: ‘That is an exact 
image of what I was before Christ found me,’ and he then stood for 
some time gazing on it with a solemn look, as though recalling the past. 
Soon a smile came back to his face, and, hastily turning over the leaves 
till he came to the last one, he pointed to it with great glee, and ex- 
claimed: ‘ But that is what my heart is like now. This book,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘has been very useful to me in my discussion with the heathen. 
You know I cannot read, and so I should be at a loss when I meet those 
that can. With this book, however, I am a match for the very best of 
them. Ifa man disputes the truth of what I say I simply whip out this 
book, and, showing the first picture, say: Just look at that. It is an 
exact representation of your heart. He can say nothing in reply, for he 
knows it is the truth. I then show him how he may have it changed, as 
mine has been.’” 

We have quoted very largely from Mr. Macgowan, for we do not 
know that we have ever been led quite so thoroughly into the very centre 
of that hearty human life which we here find to underlie all physical and 
social differences. Renan declares that if there were people in the moon 
they could hardly differ from us more than the Chinese. And certainly 
the alienation does seem very profound. But Mr. Macgowan shows us 
a humanity that is profounder still. That evangelical minister, there- 
fore, who, having lately reproached our colleges with teaching the exist- 
ence of the soul, also reproaches us generally with believing that there is 
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any such thing as Humanity, would have done well to ponder some such 
pictures before committing himself. Whether such an orthodoxy, deny- 
ing the reality of Mankind, would resent the extension of Christianity 
beyond the Aryo-Semitic race, or, like the Rev. Homer Wilbur, would 
take the other alternative, and institute societies for the conversion of the 
pollywogs and evangelizing of the mosquitoes, is uncertain. It would 
probably develop into two opposing schools. Meanwhile the common 
ground on which all Christian missions rest is the belief that “God hath 
made of one blood all nations of men to dwell upon all the face of the 
earth.” And in this faith Mr. Macgowan’s portraiture of the inland 
women and the hearty sailor-men of the county of “Gracious Peace ” 
will abundantly strengthen us. 

An eminent writer declares that Christian missions have been essayed 
in China by Nestorianism, by Catholicism, and by Protestantism, and 
that all three have failed. It is somewhat early to speak of the last. 
But he declares that the very conception of a revelation of God through 
the mediation of Jesus of Nazareth is unintelligible to the Chinese mind. 
Hardly so much so as the revelation of Nothingness through the Aryan 
Siddartha, which nevertheless has had an extraordinary and secular 
effect upon the Chinese mind. However, it may well be that the com- 
plicated formulas of Greeco-Persian, Greco-Roman, and Greco-Teutonic 
theology will all fail of pervasively inspiring the Chinese genius. What 
then have we left? We have the Son of Man, to speak “heart to 
heart,” as this old Chinese sailor has found. Here are just such germs 
as those whose vitality at last pushed through Greek philosophy and 
Roman jurisprudence, largely absorbing of both. Confucianism is a far 
heavier weight than either. But, as the Rev. Francis H. Johnson has 
shown in his noteworthy articles in the “ Bibliotheca Sacra,” its asphyxia- 
ting secularism has been super-imposed upon a people originally idealists, 
and capable, with their wealth of heart, even though accompanied by a 
seantness of imagination, of becoming, within the range of the Mongolian 
nature, idealists again. The gospel of Matthew, as some one of late has 
wittily said, is not the gospel of Matthew Arnold. It is not estheticism, 
though it blends easily with it. It is abundantly capable of sincere and 
deep realization in the servant’s form of prose, though it sets the milky 
whiteness of this interiorly on fire with the splendors of eternity. All 
those who allow Christ as the son of Jewry, or the son of Hellas, and 
not as the Son of Man, thereby avow themselves unbelievers. All who 
are not, doubt not to say : — 


“ Come then, and, added to thy many crowns, 
Receive yet one, the crown of all the earth, 
Thou who alone art worthy.” 


And as on the side of the soul, so on the side of the body, Christ is 
showing himself among the heathen as the Healer. The Rev. J. C. 
Edge, of the London Society, writes : ‘“‘ Thursday, the 3d of June, 1886, 
was a red-letter day in our Hong-Kong Mission, for on that day the 
foundation-stone of the Alice Memorial Hospital was laid by the Hon. 
W. H. Marsh, Acting Governor of the Colony. The art of healing is 
practically unknown to the Chinese. The boasted civilization that Con- 
fucius inspired deals with morality and etiquette, but has not yet pro- 
duced a man who could puncture an abscess or remove a tumor. The 
despised Westerns, with other gifts, good, bad, and indifferent, have 
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brought the doctor, and even Chinese conceit and Chinese prejudice give 
way before the wonders wrought by the skill of the physician and surgeon.” 
Mr. Edge mentions, among the honored names of those who have added 
this beneficence of Christ’s left hand to the beneficence of his right, Dr. 
Lockhart, Dr. Mackenzie, and Dr. Hobson, of the London Society, Dr. 
Kerr, of the American Presbyterians ; to whom various missionary physi- 
cians of other societies are to be added. We all remember the far-reaching 
results likely to accrue through the services rendered by Miss Howard to 
the wife of the Viceroy Li. We are sorry to say that just after 
writing the above account, Mr. Edge was called away, in the thirty-sixth 
year of his age and the thirteenth of his missionary life. The “ Chron- 
icle” for November, 1886, attests a resolute ill-will towards Christianity 
on the part of the viceregal government at Canton. At the same time 
the congregations of heathen hearers have never been so large as now. 
There are no additions to the church. The Rev. G. Owen, of Pekin, 
says, that after an undemonstrative service three men broke out into 
copious weeping over their sins and cries for merey. He felt greatly 
encouraged, for, as he says, ‘“‘Chinamen are not given to weeping over 
their sins.” ; 

China Inland Mission. — From Che-foo, Mr. Hudson Taylor writes, 
under date of October 7: “Our little native church here has eleven can- 
didates for baptism. . . . Upwards of fifty persons have been baptized 
at one or other of our stations within the last three months.” The 
church at Gan-king, in the province of Gan-hwuy, in July, 1886, had 
twenty-two baptisms; in August, fourteen; in September, nine. At 
Wunchau, in the province of Cheh-kiang, twenty-five had been baptized 
between May and October. At Fing-yang-fu, in Shanse, in April, 1886, 
Mr. Wm. Key baptized fifty-three men and nineteen women, — doubling 
the numbers of the church. 

. JAPAN. — Missions of the Presbyterian Church. —The Rev. William 
Imbrie, D. D., of Tokio, writes, Oct. 2, 1885, of the province of Tosa, in 
which is the theological school (then numbering over thirty students) : 
“The interest in Christianity is unprecedented, and they have already a 
good church of seventy or eighty members. One of our Japanese minis- 
ters has now gone down to live there, and everything will be done to 
push things while the tide is running.” Oct. 12, Dr. Imbrie writes : 
“From every quarter the most encouraging news comes in from the 
churches. It is said that the statistics will show an increase of 60 or 70 
per cent. in the membership during the past year, and that the contribu- 
tions will run up to about five thousand dollars, though the times have 
been very hard. It is expected that the independent churches in Sudai 
(three of them are self-supporting) gathered by Oshikawa, one of the very 
best men in all Japan, will apply to Synod to be formed into a Presby- 
tery. This, with another Presbytery, probably to be organized in the 
west, will make five Presbyteries in all. So far as I know, the year 
past has been quite free from anything like friction between ourselves 
and the Japanese. The whole drift of affairs is toward putting things 
more and more into their hands.” Rev. J. M. McCauley, of Tokio, 
writing of a visit to Northern Japan, the island of Yezo, says: “ Another 
pleasure was the meeting with the goodly number of our former students, 
who are now in the course of the No-Ghako or Agricultural College in 
Sapporo. These number eleven, almost one half the entire number in 
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the college proper. They gave us a warm welcome, and we had many 
pleasant “hours together. All are Christians, and doing well in school 
and church life. The young Japanese professors in this institution are 
mostly Christians. And there is a Christian influence at work here in 
the school and around it. A new church-building, costing $1,200, was 
dedicated while we were in the town. It is nearly paid for, and the 
payments raised mostly by the people. We were not asked for a contri- 
bution in any form. . . . We have little to do with Yezo, or the 
Hokaido, as it is called by the Japanese. It would seem that the 
Hokaido, however, will, before long, become a very important portion of 
Japan. It assumes already a place which demands recognition. It is 
not very fully worked by any mission. I baptized in Hakhodati nine 
while I was there, and sixteen in Sapporo — twenty-five in all.” In 
“The Foreign Missionary” for April, 1886, Dr. Imbrie gives a view 
of the year’s work in Japan. He mentions various favorable external 
conditions. Specie payment has been resumed. Politically, “the old 
conservative and corrupt element has been laid aside, and the adminis- 
tration of affairs is now in the hands of a-ministry responsible directly 
to the Mikado. The leaders in the new movement are Counts Ito and 
Inoue, men of caution, but men of advanced ideas, liberal in their views 
and favorable to the introduction of Christianity. The change may 
therefore be taken as a token of greater civil and religious liberty.” Dr. 
Imbrie then speaks of the Romaji movement, for giving up the Chinese 
ideographs in writing, and resorting exclusively to the Roman alphabet. 
“The idea,” he says, “is nothing new; for the ease with which Japanese 
ean be written in our alphabet, and the immense advantage of such a 
system, are obvious. The remarkable thing is the sudden and powerful 
hold which the idea has taken upon the Japanese mind. Five years ago 
many thought it hardly worth while for Dr. Hepburn to issue a trans- 
literated edition of the New Testament. The Romaji Kwai now 
numbers more than six thousand members, has all the influence of the 
Imperial University behind it, and on last Saturday was addressed in 
the Hall of the Government College of Engineers by Count Inoue him- 
self. The movement, if successful, will save every educated Japanese 
seven years of study, will break down a wall of partition between the 
Anglo-Saxon and the Japanese mind, and cannot but serve as a rapid 
means for the introduction of a Christian literature and Christian ideas. 

. Finally, the year 1885 has been a year of mark for Japan, because 
of a constantly growing interest in Christianity beyond anything yet 
exhibited. Thoughtful men everywhere throughout the empire seem to 
be asking themselves, What is Christianity? The prayer used to be that 
God would open Japan for the entrance of the preacher of the Gospel of 
Peace. The prayer now is for the speedy establishment of a vigorous, 
organized Japanese Church, with a ministry of men full of wisdom and 
of the Holy Ghost — ‘workmen that need not be ashamed.’ It is for 
this that the emergency calls. And we are thankful that the _ Japanese 
Church, to which it is our privilege to belong, is all that it is.’ Dr. 
Imbrie rejoices in the probability that before long not only the represen- 
' tatives in Japan of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, the 
United Presbyterian Church of Scotland, and the Reformed Church in 
America, but also those of the Reformed Church in the United States, 
and of the Southern Presbyterians, will be united in one Presbyterian 
Church of Japan. The Japanese language, we observe, lends itself more 
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easily than our own to the exact expression of Presbyterian correlations. 
With us “Session,” “ Presbytery” and “Synod” are only conventionally 
assigned to their respective objects: but the Japanese Sho Kwai, Little 
Assembly ; Chu Kwai, Middle Assembly ; and Dai Kwai, Great As- 
sembly, give very distinctly the rising grades of the classical form of 
church polity. If it stops short of General Assembly, this, in the view of 
many Presbyterians, would be a judiciously prophylactic self-limitation 
against possible unwieldiness. —— Dr. Imbrie’s extended report is so ex- 
asperatingly full of important matter that in conclusion we make a dash 
at a venture, and bring out a passage which combines history, geography, 
and the prophecy implicit in the history. “Tosa. Count Itagaki was 
the leader of the late Liberal party. In the autumn of the year 1884, 
while on a visit to Tokio, he met with some of the pastors of the Jtchi Kiri- 
suto Kyo Kwai [United Church of Christ — Presbyterian]. Through 
conversation with them he became interested in Christianity, and invited 
a delegation to visit Kochi, the capital of Tosa, and his own home. He 
promised also to do all that in him lay to further their endeavors. . . . 
Tosa has occupied, in Japanese history, the place occupied in the history 
of the United States by such States as Massachusetts and Virginia. 
With Satsuma and Chashui it composed the three Daimiates that bore 
the brunt of the fight in the overthrow of the Shogun (Tycoon) and the 
restoration of the Mikado. Tosa always was, and is now, the home of 
manly sports. There is seen in perfection the game of dakin (a species 
of polo). Archery is there practised, not only on foot, but also by 
horsemen at full gallop. Nowhere else, even in Japan, has the sword 
been held in greater honor. A sword drawn could never be sheathed 
unstained. And in Tosa the very farmers were swordsmen. There 
also etiquette and ceremony reigned, and with the cha-no-yu (a form of 
tea-drinking) went a love for porcelain and lacquer and painting. Before 
the Restoration, Tosa was noted for its conservatism and hatred of for- 
eigners ; but of recent years it has become a centre of liberal ideas. The 
old Tosa remains, but the spirit of Tosa has changed. Kochi, the eap- 
ital, a city of fifty thousand inhabitants, lies in or about the latitude of 
Charleston, S$. C. It stands in one of the few plains of the province, at 
the head of a land-locked bay, in picturesqueness not to be surpassed — 
even in Japan. A clear, swift river runs by the city. In every direction 
the plain is hemmed in by the coast hills that rise into mountains in the 
interior of the island. Beautiful for situation is Kochi.” The result of 
the year’s work had been, through various forms of discussion, much 
enlightenment of the public mind, and the formation, as already noted, 
of a church of seventy-four members. 
Charles C. Starbuck. 
(To be continued.) 


THE STOECKER SERMON DISTRIBUTION. 


THERE is a large and increasing population, particularly in cities, who 
cannot regularly attend church. Especially is this the case in Europe, 
where there is too little of the strict observance of Sunday, and of the 
rest from ordinary labor on that day, which are among the distinguishing 
blessings inherited in New England from the grand old Pilgrim Fathers. 
An effort to reach non-churchgoers, and to provide them with some 
special religious instruction on the Sabbath, has been lately made in 
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Germany by Court Preacher Sticker, and is meeting with great success. 
Five years ago the work was initiated by him on a comparatively small 
seale. He began to publish every week, at the bookstore of the Berlin 
City Missionary Society, a little tract consisting of a sermon and the 
accessory parts of a church’s service, viz., passages of Scripture, prayer, 
and hymn. The tracts are in a cheap form,— simply eight printed 
pages without covers, — and are sold to whomever will distribute them at 
the rate of four copies for a cent. The sermons were for the first two 
years selected, then for three years written by Stécker himself, and dur- 
ing the coming year they are to be taken largely from the sermons of 
Hofacker. 

Stécker’s account of the need and of the beginning of the work is as 
follows: “It is rightly regarded as the greatest and most urgent duty 
of the present time to bring the gospel again to the masses, to fill the 
life of the people with the power of the Holy Ghost. . . . There are 
thousands and millions in our day who no longer hear of Christ. Some 
cannot do so; their work or their office keeps them busy working-days 
and Sundays, year in and year out; they are the slaves of their calling, 
and have no freedom for their souls. Or they can only very seldom 
attend church; . . . but in the interim they have become weaned from 
God’s Word and have lost the fondness for hearing it. This is the terri- 
ble feature of this busy age of ours, that in the onward rush of trade, 
business, and commerce, the kingdom of God and the need of undying 
souls are so often forgotten. The whiz of factory-wheels and the roar 
of the railway-train drown the cry of conscience and the yearning of the 
soul after God. . . . Other persons can hear, but are no longer willing 
to do so. The false culture of our age, the enormous development of 
human power, the gigantic growth of trade, and, in addition to all, a 
Godless press, have withered up their hearts. For decades, it may be, 
they have not listened to the Word of God. . . . After so long stay in the 
wilderness, they no longer desire to enter the Promised Land. . . . In 
this indescribable dearth, the work of sermon-distribution seeks to render 
help. It is the mobilization of voluntary forces, in order to offer to the 
churchless and Sabbathless, to the scorners and the scorned, to the for- 
gotten and the abandoned, the Word of God. And God has crowned 
the work with grace and blessing. It began as a grain of mustard-seed, 
now it is a great tree.” In December, 1881, “in the vestry of the Dom- 
parsonage in Berlin, some twenty friends, male and female, gathered 
together ; six hundred sermons had been ordered, and were to be dis- 
tributed on the next morning [Sunday] in the streets of Berlin. With 
fervent prayer the cause was commended to God; nevertheless some 
were full of fear and apprehension as to how it would turn out. Glad 
and grateful all came back on the next Saturday, and others with them. 
Almost without exception the sermons had been received readily, by 
many with thanks and joy. For months the distributors came together 
every Saturday evening and prayerfully and gratefully recounted to one 
another the growth of the work. There ceased to be any embarrassment 
about the distribution; every Sunday morning was hailed with joy. 
The work rapidly became popular; no one said anything against it; 
~~ there were thousands who were heartily longing for the Word of 

0 ‘weg 

Thus the work was begun; but it soon grew to such dimensions that 
the weekly meetings and reports of the distributors were discontinued. 
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It spread beyond Berlin, beyond Prussia, beyond Germany, into foreign 
lands among the Germans scattered abroad. At the end of five years 
over two thousand persons are engaged in the distribution, and 117,000 
sermons are issued every week. Of these, 15,460 are distributed in 
Berlin itself ; 7. e., some 6,800 by the city missionaries and the remainder 
by persons of all classes and callings. Of the remaining 101,540, nearly 
70,000 are distributed in Prussia; upwards of 21,000 in the other states 
of Germany; and over 8,000 among the German-speaking population of 
foreign lands. In all there are now distributed weekly some 33,000 
copies more than there were a year ago. 

The recipients of the sermons are largely persons whose labor or other 
circumstances must detain them from church; such as policemen, railway 
men, boatmen, horse-car men, hackmen, post-office employees, patients 
in hospitals, the sick among the poor, nurses, servant-girls, waiters, 
street-sweepers, etc. But as the work spreads and the demand for the 
sermons increases, a wider and wider circle of readers is embraced by it. 
Some owners of factories give a sermon to each of their workmen with 
his wages on Saturday evenings. The publisher of a Pomeranian news- 
paper sends one every week to the 700 subscribers for the paper. A 
pastor sends one to every sick person in his parish. And thus the work 
is extended. 

But it may perhaps be thought that it is easy to multiply sermons and 
to find distributors for them; to give away tracts is a cheap and easy way 
of being benevolent. There has recently sprung up in some parts of 
the United States a prejudice against tract-distribution, and the rather 
apocryphal story of the wooden-legged soldier, — or, in its second form, 
of the bed-ridden woman, — who was given a tract against dancing, often 
figures largely in the attempt to show the inutility of this way of doing 
good. It may therefore be asked, Do the German people care to receive 
these tracts? Are they really read? And what fruit do they pro- 
duce? In answer to these questions, a volume could easily be filled 
with incidents which would in the mind of the most skeptical leave no 
doubt of the extensive usefulness of the work. Only one or two exam- 
ples out of hundreds can be mentioned here. 

The appreciation of the sermons by the recipients and their gratitude 
for them expressed both in word and in deed is often really touching. 
A flower-seller, on receiving a sermon for the third time, selected his 
finest bouquet and presented it to the distributor. A servant-girl, when 
she had been furnished with sermons for several successive Sundays, gave 
a mark (25 cents) to the City Missions. A poor woman who sold 
wood expressed her gratitude by bringing a large basketful of wood to 
the lady who had given her sermons; and as the latter declined the 
present, the two went together to a very poor family and surprised them 
with the gift. From a little factory village, where eleven hundred ser- 
mons have been weekly distributed, comes the report that many of the 
factory-hands have given small contributions for the cause. A laborer, 
who was repairing the street-pavement in the same village, begged the 
distributor to let him have the sermons for the whole past year, and 
offered the money to pay for them. Unfortunately the distributor could 
not comply with his wish, not having the sermons. But the laborer in- 
sisted on giving the money, saying that the few sermons he had already 
received had been worth far more than that to him. Shortly after 
the work was undertaken in Berlin, a young lady who had been giving 
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sermons to droschke-men heard some one calling from behind her. She 
turned and saw a policeman running after her; he came up, touched his 
helmet, and begged her to be kind enough to let him too have a sermon. 
His request was of course gladly granted, and the station to which he 
belonged being near by, sermons were given to several of his companions 
also. After this, the young lady distributed them at this station every 
week. Months passed, when one day as she went with her sermons she 
was surprised with an offering of five marks ($1.25) which these police- 
men contributed in the wish to help on the cause. And now for three 
years these men have voluntarily made such a thank-offering annually, 
every time increasing its amount, till the last sum thus given by them 
was equal to about two dollars. 

This last incident illustrates also the eagerness for the sermons often 
manifested by the recipients. ‘The conductor springs from the horse-car 
to obtain one; the hackman hurries up his tired horse in order to over- 
take the distant distributor whom he has caught a glimpse of in the 
street. A lady in a lodging-house had several times given sermons to 
the servant-girls in the house, they very seldom having time allowed 
them to attend church. One of these girls soon noticed when the pack- 
age of sermons was brought to the door (the sermons being issued in the 
middle ot the week and sent early to the distributors), and as the lady 
did not distribute them at once, the servant went to her room and, with 
an apology for the boldness, asked that the lady would give her another 
sermon. ‘This occurred several times, the servant being too fearful of 
losing the treasure, or too impatient, to wait for it. As this very girl 
gave her mistress no little trouble by her untruthfulness, the lady was a 
little surprised at her eagerness for religious reading, and inquired what 
use she made of tlie sermons. ‘I’ve read them all through, ma’am,” 
was the answer; “ Bertha (another of the girls) and I read a bit every 
night while we are undressing for bed.” And these girls generally 
worked till near midnight, often later, and were called at six in the 
morning. The girl added that she kept all the sermons, and should 
carry them home with her; she was only one more of the frequent in- 
stances of persons of sinful habits and darkened conscience who yet are 
seeking after God if haply they may find him, and who welcome as well 
as need religious instruction. It was proposed by a lady to a servant- 
girl in a boarding-house that she should have the sermon sent to her 
every week for a year; but afterwards, ac some difficulty arose about 
arranging for this, the lady offered to have sent instead a religious 
newspaper, containing stories, illustrations, ete. But the girl’s counte- 
nance fell, and on being asked if the paper would not please her as well 
as the sermons she promptly answered, ‘“‘O ma’am, I’d so much rather 
have the sermons; it seems like going to God’s house and puts me in 
mind of home.” 

It has often been found that the droschke-men and others much pre- 
fer the sermon tracts to even the religious newspapers. And the taste 
for reading of a low sort has sometimes appeared to be entirely displaced. 
*“ Your trash I don’t want,” a droschke-man was heard to say to a seller 
of cheap novels, and he added, holding up his sermon, “I have some- 
thing better.” 

With regard to the spiritual good done by the sermons, of course much 
must remain hidden till the secrets of hearts are revealed. But many 
affecting and encouraging instances of real blessing attending the reading 
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of them are continually coming to light. One distributor reports the 
case of a man forty-two years old, the father of five children, and for 
fifteen years given to drunkenness. Having read a sermon at the house 
of a neighbor and having been impressed by it, he came to the distributor, 
saying, “I am cast out by the world; I have no rest. Does the Saviour, 
then, really love us wretches so that I can hope for grace and to be- 
come anew man?” And as the distributor assured him that it is the 
glory of Divine grace to make of such public outcasts new creatures, that 
all the world may see that the Saviour is for sinners and makes of the 
chief of them children of God, the drunkard shed tears. From that 
time on he has been an altered man, to the wonder of his neighbors and 
the joy of his family. To an intemperate woman, also, the sermons 
were given for a year, and she then abandoned her drink and has now, 
for six months, been sober. A man who had long led a dissolute life 
was by the reading of a single sermon induced to reform. Numerous 
cases of similar amendment of life might be cited, of which these are 
only samples. 

The influence of the sermons in bringing persons back to frequent the 
churches has been very marked. This has been especially noticeable in 
seattered country villages, among the Swiss mountains, and in other 
places where distance from church and bad weather make it easy to 
form the habit of staying away from public worship. The reports are 
full of cheering testimony on this point. One pastor writes, “ The ser- 
mon-distribution ought to be introduced into every parish, because it 
works so beneficially.” In cases where attendance at church is impos- 
sible, little congregations are often formed, who together, in a spare half- 
hour, read the sermons and sing the hymns,— perhaps in a railway- 
tunnel, or a post-office, or police-bureau, or at a canal-lock, — and stories 
come back of rich blessing poured out upon these little assemblies of 
churchless worshippers. 

Another department of the work which has been full of fruit is that 
among the sick. Touching accounts, from hospitals, from lazarettos, 
from private sick-chambers, might be multiplied, testifying to the com- 
fort and help in suffering, and the light amid the shadows of death, which 
have been drawn from these little printed preachers of the Gospel of 
Peace. 

But enough has perhaps been said to indicate the nature and scope 
of this great Christian movement in Germany. It is this work, and 
others of a kindred character, that are giving force and activity, among 
the German people, to a current of religious life which is directly counter 
to the present backward trend in the German universities towards ration- 
alism and indifferentism. 


Cadmet. 
BERLIN, Prussia. 


CURRENT GERMAN THOUGHT. 

To understand the present state of German theological thought, it is 
necessary first of all to acquaint one’s self with that great movement which 
is known as Ritschlianism. It is the prominent element in German the- 
ology to-day, as the Tiibingen criticism was forty years ago. The move- 
ment is, however, a growing thing, and as such presents constantly vary- 
ing phases which make it very difficult to grasp; and, because of the 
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misunderstanding of it which rules so widely the trend of the German 
thought of to-day is misinterpreted in many quarters. Scholars who 
have been accustomed to think of theological discussion as centring in 
the Tiibingen criticism are prone to look at the new controversy as simply 
a continuation of the old, and therefore we hear the terms liberal and 
conservative used in a manner which is entirely inapplicable to the 
present case. It is true that many Ritschlianer are advanced Biblical 
critics and often reach very negative results, but it is equally true that 
many of them are comparatively conservative in this respect (for example, 
Ritschl himself accepts the Johannine authorship of the fourth Gospel), 
and still more of them have nothing to do with Biblical criticism. It is 
true, on the other hand, also, that many of the bitterest opponents of 
Ritschlianism are the most radical and negative critics of Germany (for 
example, the remaining followers of Baur, who in their Hegelianism are 
utterly opposed to all that is Ritschlianistic). It is clear, therefore, that 
a division upon this basis is out of place. The writer has read in Ameri- 
can papers occasional descriptions of the new school, and has been sur- 
prised to see in many cases how little the problem is really understood, and 
how sorely Ritschlianism is misinterpreted. Even in Germany misun- 
derstanding rules in many quarters, and positions which are exceptional 
and characteristic only of individual Ritschlianer are emphasized by 
their opponents and claimed to be essential elements of the school. It is, 
for instance, a common habit at present to point at Professor Bender, of 
Bonn, as a fair type of Ritschlianism and as an example of that to which 
it necessarily leads. There is as much justice in such a course as in 
holding the Reformation directly responsible for all the infidelity to 
which freedom of thought has given rise. It is not an unheard-of thing 
that men have reached positions as radical as Bender’s through the most 
orthodox of schools. What Ritschlianism is and what it proposes should 
be sought in the utterances of the school as a whole and in its own, not 
in those of its opponents. The essence of the movement lies far deeper 
than mere Biblical or doctrinal criticism, and we cannot sum up the in- 
dictment by saying that its disciples reject this or that New Testament 
writing, or that they deny the validity of this or that ecclesiastical dogma ; 
nor even by going further, and saying that they repudiate all meta- 
physics, or that they oppose all mysticism — two very favorite accusations, 
and accusations which are the more misleading because they are so near 
the truth. The opposition to metaphysics (in theology) and to mysticism 
(in the sense in which Ritschl defines it) is indeed a mark of Ritschlian- 
ism, but even here we do not find the kernel of the matter. "We have 
mentioned a few things which Ritschlianism is not; to exhibit what it 
really is would require far more space than the limits of the present sketch 
allow. We may suggest, however, that its essence is to be sought in the 
emphasis which it lays upon the historical element in Christianity. Ritschl 
began with the feeling that Christianity had come to be altogether too 
much of a philosophical system, too little of a practical religion (a feeling 
by no means peculiar to himself and his followers), and he advocated 
a return to the true idea of Christianity as exhibited in its Founder. He 
emphasized the historical over against the metaphysical Christ, and 
claimed that the great mass of our existing theology has been foisted 
upon Christianity by human and unauthorized speculation, instead of 
having been given with it by its Founder. Strong emphasis is laid by 
Ritschl upon the great historical facts of our religion, and it is maintained 
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that in these it exists, and not in man’s speculation about these facts. 
Here, of course, comes in the repudiation of metaphysics for which 
Ritschlianism is so bitterly denounced, and as Ritschl goes on to assert 
that the Christian’s salvation depends upon his trust in the historical 
Christ, and not upon his more or less close communion with a present 
Christ, he is assailed upon all sides with the accusation that he rejects 
mysticism in its truest and highest sense. 

It may seem that there is nothing so very novel in the position thus 
briefly sketched, but it gains its significance in great part from its setting. 
Over against the Hegelianism of the Tiibingen school on the one hand, 
and the confessionalism of the orthodox school on the other, it sets a 
keen and severe pragmatism which attacks the cherished conceptions of 
both, and therefore the two must make common cause against it. Ritschl- 
ianism is in a peculiar sense (a sense in which the Tiibingen school never 
was) heterodoxy. The latter, while in reality disbelieving the whole 
structure of orthodox dogmatics, did not attack its form, which it treated 
as a natural and necessary development; the former, while believing 
(certainly a great deal of) the substance of Christianity, assails uncom- 
promisingly its existing form, branding it as thoroughly unhistorical. 

The best works to begin upon in a study of the “ New Theology” of 
Germany (as it has been not inaptly called) are those of Ritschl himself. 
Of these the most important are the second edition of his “ Entstehung 
des Alt-Katholicismus,” in which he first repudiated the positions of the 
Tiibingen school ; his “ Rechtfertigung und Verséhnung,” of which the 
second edition is essentially the same as the first ; and his “ Theologie und 
Metaphysik.” His ‘“ Geschichte des Pietismus,” of which the third and 
last volume appeared in the autumn, is also important in connection with 
the controversy in regard to mysticism, and marks an epoch in the his- 
torical treatment of Pietism. 

Of recent works perhaps the most characteristically Ritschlianistic, and 
therefore the best for giving an idea of the position of the school, are two 
whose appearance has led me to give this brief sketch under the head of 
Current German Theology. They are “ Der Verkehr des Christen mit 
Gott im Anschluss an Luther,” dargestellt von W. Herrmann, Professor in 
Marburg. (8vo, pp. iv., 205. Stuttgart: Cotta. Price 3.50 Mks.) Herr- 
mann is one of the most advanced of the Ritschlianer, and holds many 
positions which perhaps the most of us must strongly disapprove ; but to 
say of him, as was said in a recent number of a prominent American 
paper; “ Among them are such men as Stade of Giessen, Herrmann of 
Marburg, and Bender of Bonn, who make no scruple of emptying the 
Bible and Christianity of all their divine and supernatural elements,” is 
exceedingly unjust. A perusal of his recent work will convince any one 
that the author is very far from such conduct, though he does attack the 
mystical conception of the Christian Verkehr mit Gott, emphasizing as a 
true Ritschbianer the element of trust in the historical Christ. The book 
contains a great many things that are valuable and devout. In connec- 
tion with it should be read the article by Luthardt in his “ Zeitschrift 
fiir kirchliche Wissenschaft und kirchliches Leben” (1886, No. XII.) 
which criticises the book severely (Luthardt is the leader of the orthodox 
camp of the Anti-Ritschlianer), in many points justly; but the book 
should not be judged from this article alone. The second work re- 
ferred to is a pamphlet entitled “Ein Wort zur Controverse iiber die 
Mystik in der Theologie,” von Max Reischle, Repetent in Tiibingen 
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(8vo, pp. 70. Freiburg i. B.: Mohr. Price 1.60 Mks.), which aims con- 
cisely to exhibit and to defend the Ritschlianistic position in regard to 
mysticism, and succeeds to such a degree that one can gain from it an 
excellent idea of the state of the controversy upon this phase of the 
subject. From the side of the Anti-Ritschlianer two excellent articles 
appeared in the “‘ Beweis des Glaubens ” for September and November, 
1886; and Luthardt’s “ Zeitschrift fiir kirchliche Wissenschaft und 
kirchliches Leben” has contained during the past few years many con- 
tributions to the discussion, not a few from his own pen (especially 
1881, pp. 640 fi.). Lipsius’s “ Philosophie und Religion,” which ap- 
peared in 1885, is important for the standpoint, upon many phases of the 
subject, of the other wing (the Hegelian) of the Anti-Ritschlianer. 

The recent works in which these questions are directly or indirectly 
discussed are innumerable, but the few mentioned will serve to give the 
reader a very. good idea of the meaning of the controversy and of its sig- 
nificance in the progress of theological thought. 

Arthur C. McGiffert. 


MARBURG, Prussia. 
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James Hannineton, D. D., F. L.S., F. R.G.S., First Bishop of Eastern 
Equatorial Africa. A History of his Life and Work, 1847-1885. By E.C. 
Dawson, M. A. Oxon., Incumbent of St. Thomas’s Church, Edinburgh. 
“Show me some one person formed according to the principles he professes. 
Show me one who is sick and happy ; in danger and happy ; dying and happy ; 
exiled and happy.’’ — Epictetus. Author’s edition. First American from 
the sixth London edition. 8vo, pp. xi., 471. New York: Anson D. F. 
Randolph & Co. 1887. $2.00. 


Tuis is a most impelling book, because it treats of a most impelling 
man, a miles Christi, in the truest sense. No wonder that on the spot 
where he met his death the rekindled fires of ancient martyrdom have 
been entered by scores of converted youth, with a sublimity of cheerful- 
ness, which shows who has been with them in the furnace for a greater 
deliverance and a more fruitful sign than that of the Hebrew children. 

Hannington is a man who illustrates the remark of some one, that the 
English people may well be rebuked as too encroaching, but that they 
must be aggressive, since the world is none too large for the due display of 
their teeming energies. In his youth and early manhood these energies 
made him a human counterpart of Dr. John Brown’s canine friend, who 
was daft from mere fullness of spirits. Such a boater, yachter, tramper, 
tease, and superlative madcap has surely never been seen in England 
since Prince Hal, we should say, were we not in some doubt as to 
Prince Hal’s boating qualities. Hannington’s frolics, however, were un- 
smutched as well as unbounded. And though his full conversion gathered 
his too widely squandered energies into a central glow, and though it 
brought him into close unity with the distinctly Evangelical school of the 
church, it never dampened the boyish fun that was in him, as is shown 
by the caricatures and laughable labels scattered through the book, from 
Devonshire to Equatorial Africa, and by his hearty sympathy with popu- 
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lar sports and dances, from a seemly temperance of participation in 
which even the episcopal “ apron and gaiters” did not restrain him. He 
was as wide away from the style of a Beecher as pole from pole, but he 
would have been the delight of Charles Kingsley’s heart, if not as an 
Evangelical, yet as a man, a naturalist, a clergyman, and a believer. 
And though not born in Devonshire, yet Charles Kingsley could not have 
loved Devonshire better. Hannington, an essentially castigated soul, 
could well afford to account all of humanity which is not evil or of evil as 
belonging to him. Had he founded an order, he would doubtless, like St. 
Philip Neri, have made it “a school of Christian mirth.” 

The Fathers of -the Oratory must suffer it if we compare him, as his 
biographer has modestly done, with a greater name than the Apostle of 
Rome, — with that of the Apostle of India. “Of Xavier,” says Mr. 
Dawson, “allowing for differences of creed and education, he often re- 
minds one. The same simple single-mindedness, the same fiery, impetu- 
ous zeal, the same scorn of personal discomforts, the same indifference to 
luxury and contempt of danger, the same childlike, unreasoning accept- 
ance of the truth as it was revealed to their own hearts, and the same 
magnetic power of communicating their faith to others, characterized 
both these missionary pioneers.” What, then, are we to think of the re- 
quital made him by the Jesuits whom he met in Africa, and with whom 
he so unsuspiciously fraternized? He had been fasting from meat, and 
from pretty much everything else, for three months, and yet they did 
their best to extinguish him before his time by overwhelming him, like 
very Sabines, with their superb French cookery. We hope soon to see a 
monograph upon this latest Jesuit conspiracy. Or was it that they had 
an intuition of his profound reverence, lightsome of heart as he was, for 
the solemn, noble austerity of Jansenism ? 

His explosions of anger were quite as thoroughgoing, where imposition 
was attempted upon him, as his explosions of mirth. Deacons, presbyters, 
teachers found their guide, burden-bearers their unflinching master, and 
wily chiefs their undaunted match. He was no man “to stand non- 
sense,” solemn or profane. He came to Africa to do the work of a man, 
and not, as he expressed it, to sink into a mere “confirming machine.” 
What view the beetles, as he called every sort of insect, took of him, we 
do not know, but from the Alpine heights to the slopes of Kilima-njaro, 
he was a very Nimrod of botany and entomology. In all his early 
yachting rambles, in the Baltic or on the Rhine, and during his boating 
time at Oxford, he never forgot natural history, though it was by a hard 
enough pull that he took his degree. 

The unspeakable hardships of the southern route to Victoria Nyanza 
naturally turned his thoughts to the northern one. As Mr. Dawson re- 
marks, every link of the argument for preferring this was sound but one, 
and that was one whose weakness he could not know. He could not 
know with what suspicious dread the people of U-Ganda regarded every 
white man coming from the north-east. Had he known it, a great bishop 
would have continued to live, and a great martyr would have been lost, 
whose blood seems to have been in very deed the seed of the spreading 
Church. 

The accompanying map is a great satisfaction, and on it the delicious 
blue of Nyanza, Tanganyika, and the smaller Manyara refreshes the 
soul and the eye, both of which seem to sympathize with the journeyers 
in the wastes that have to be traversed to reach the lakes. 
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and gives us the man on all sides as he was: a strange compound, welded 
into a grand character. ‘ Patience and impatience, impetuous haste and 
dogged tenacity of perseverance, pride and humility, love of applause 
and disdain of it, vanity and self-depreciation, nervous sensitiveness and 
moral courage, self-assertive willfulness and unselfish thoughtfulness for 
others and forgetfulness of self, — all these paradoxical elements went to 
make up this man who was a continual puzzle to those who knew him 
only superficially.” Such divisive contradictions are not so uncommon 
in character. ‘“ But all these elements were fused together by his deep 
earnestness of purpose, till they formed, as it were, a composite metal, 
tough, elastic, and enduring, from which, as from a piece of ordnance, 
the message of his life might be discharged with unerring precision and 
irresistible force.” 

Even so the bullet which discharged his life has set it free for greater 
things, over wider ranges, than even his great-hearted ambition had 
embraced. 


Charles C. Starbuck. 
ANDOVER. 


Das ZWEITE SENDSCHREIBEN DES APOSTEL PAULUS AN DIE KORINTHIER. 
Erklirt von Dr. C. F. Gzorc Hernricr. Pp. x., 606. Berlin: Hertz. 1887. 
THE aim of this commentary is first and foremost historical. The 

author says: “ Unter dem Eindrucke der Thatsache, dass die beiden 
Korinthierbriefe in der kanonischen Literatur des Neuen Testamentes den 
einzigen sicheren Grund fiir den Versuch eines geschichtlichen Wieder- 
aufbaus der Verhiiltnisse einer apostolischen Gemeinde geben, habe ich 
ihre Erklirung unternommen.” A student of the apostolic age naturally 
looks, in a commentary upon the Corinthian Epistles, with especial inter- 
est at the historical picture which the author attempts to draw. Heinrici 
realizes fully the importance of this side of his work; and however one 
may differ with him upon individual points, one cannot but admire his 
candid and careful way of dealing with the sources and his true his- 
torical sense, revealed in his use of them. 

The mistake has been made by some able scholars of assuming the ex- 
ceptional character of the Corinthian congregation, and thus cutting away 
our best source for a reliable picture of the life of that age. Heinrici does 
not make such a mistake. He takes the Corinthian church, as he has every 
right to do, as a representative church, and, by means of the hints given 
in the two Epistles addressed to it, traces a historical outline which has a 
general, not simply an exceptional, significance. In addition to their 
importance in the reconstruction of the history of an apostolic congrega- 
tion, the author considers the two Epistles “ die entscheidende Quelle fiir 
die Erkenntniss des Charakters und der geistigen Mittel des Apostels.” 
The exhibition of the character of Paul is the second task which the author 
undertakes. The remarks which he makes (page 553) in regard to 
Paul’s character, and the true method of deducing it from his Epistles, 
are admirable and worthy of especial attention. 

The existence of the author’s commentary upon First Corinthians 
(1880) renders a discussion of many general questions unnecessary in 
the present volume, and for his position upon such points the former 
should be consulted. The general aim and method are the same in both, 
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and in this, as in the earlier volume, the author’s thorough acquaintance 
with the Greek language, both classical and Hellenistic, is conspicuous, 
and his rigid adherence to the strictest laws of linguistic interpretation is 
highly commendable. The author has anticipated many of his results in 
his commentary upon the same Epistle in the sixth edition of Meyer’s 
series ; but the methods pursued in the two volumes are so different as to 
give each an independent value. The one has the method characteristic 
of Meyer, the other is an eminently independent and constructive work, 
—a glance at its pages is sufficient to show the difference,— and the writer 
cannot but feel that the latter is a great improvement upon the former, 
though Meyer has its peculiar uses which make it still indispensable. 
The Introduction, which occupies 81 pages, is very important on account 
of the historical questions it discusses. It treats: I. Die Probleme; II. 
Die Aussagen des zweiten Korinthierbriefs iiber seine geschichtlichen 
Voraussetzungen ; III. Die Entwicklung der korinthischen Gemeinde- 
verhiiltnisse nach dem ersten Sendschreiben; IV. Zweck, Inhalt und 
Character des Briefes. 

To one who does not already know from the author’s previous com- 
mentaries his general positions, his divergence from the majority of 
modern scholars upon many important historical points must seem re- 
markable, and yet one cannot but confess that he always has strong 
reasons for his opinions, and expresses those reasons in a very effective 
if not always absolutely convincing manner. One realizes after a care- 
ful study of his work, that the beautiful and self-consistent sketch of 
Corinthian history, drawn with especial clearness by Weizsiicker in his 
Paulus und die Gemeinde in Korinth (“ Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theo- 
logie,” 1876) and most recently in his “ Apostolische Zeitalter ” (1886), 
cannot be accepted with as complete confidence as the reader might be 
tempted to think. In fact, Heinrici’s careful discussion of the period 
between the two Epistles (Section III. of the Introduction), in which he 
lays especial stress upon the shortness of the time (spring to autumn of 
the year 57 or 58, according to Heinrici, though it is worthy of mention 
that a longer time is assumed by most of those who insert a number of 
“ Zwischenfille”) makes it at least very doubtful whether such a chain 
of intervening events can be accepted as possible. The question is a 
difficult one, and the materials at command do not warrant us in giving 
a decisive answer. The theory of Weizsiicker and others (in spite of 
what Heinrici says on p. 50 f.) certainly offers a more complete and 
apparently natural account of the historical development, while that of 
Heinrici, on the other hand, has the merit of requiring fewer hypothet- 
ical numbers, and of being freer from weighty objections which exist 
against the former. The author has rendered a great service, both in 
pointing out so clearly the difficulties which lie in the way of the pre- 
vailing critical position, and at the same time in presenting as clear and 
consistent a picture of Corinthian history as is perhaps possible without 
the use of hypothetical “‘ Zwischenglieder.” 

In agreement with ancient opinion, but in opposition to the majority 
of modern commentators, the author finds in ii. 1, xii. 14, and xiii. 1, 2, 
but a single previous visit referred to— namely, at the time of the 
founding of the church. His reasons for this position are strong; but 
the on writer cannot agree with him in so reading the words of 
xiii. 1. 

The offender of 2 Cor. ii. 5 he identifies with the one of 1 Cor. v. 1 ff. 
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In this he stands with the majority of commentators, though Ewald, Hil- 
genfeld, Weizsiicker and other modern scholars deny the identification, 
and make thereby an important modification in the history. In ii. 3, 4, 
9, and vii. 12, he denies, again in opposition to many modern scholars, a 
reference to a lost Epistle, dispensing, as remarked above, with the popu- 
lar hypothetical “ Zwischenglieder.” He rejects the theory that the per- 
sons combated in x. 7 are identical with the “ Christ-party ” of 1 Cor. i. 
12, and thus cuts away one of the favorite positions of the Tiibingen 
school. These various points he discusses at length and in a spirit of 
fairness and candor which commands our attention, though we may not 
agree with him in all his positions. 

The commentary proper handles the Epistle in three sections : — 

I. Von des Paulus Erlebnissen und Entschliissen. Der neue Bund und 
das Apostelamt. II. Das grosse Liebeswerk fiir Jerusalem. III. Die 
entscheidende Abrechnung mit den Judaisten und die letzten Vorbereitun- 
gen auf des Apostels bevorstehenden Besuch. The division is essentially 
the same as in the author’s volume in the Meyer series. Space does not 
permit a discussion of particular points of exegesis; but mention must 
be made of the author’s very interesting treatment of the passage v. 1-4, 
which occupies some thirty-five pages, and exhibits the peculiar views in 
regard to the resurrection which prevail in the critical German school of 
the present day. The treatment of the difficult questions of chapter xii. is 
original and very suggestive, and at the same time furnishes an excellent 
example of the author’s clearness and vigor in interpretation, and of the 
use which he constantly makes of secular history and literature in illus- 
tration of the text. The last fifty pages of the work are devoted to 
Results, including: I. Zweck und Methode des Commentars. IJ. Das 
Christenthum der Korinthier und seine geschichtlichen Ankniipfungs- 
punkte. III. Die Grundsiitze des christlichen Lebens nach den Korin- 
thierbriefen. IV. Darstellungsmittel der Briefe. V. Geschichtliche Be- 
ziehungen paulinischer Begriffe in den Briefen. VI. Das Sprachgut der 
Briefe. Sections III. and V. contain excellent studies in Pauline the- 
ology. The author employs the only true method of investigation — the 
inductive — over against the thoroughly unscientific systematizing method, 
which is employed by so many with such unsatisfactory results. The 
concluding section, upon the vocabulary of the two Epistles, seems to be 
very complete. 

In concluding this brief review, the writer desires to express his opinion 
that the present volume is a most valuable contribution to the interpreta- 
tation of Second Corinthians, and to our knowledge of Paul and of the 
apostolic age in general. The student of that age cannot afford to be 
without it. 


Arthur C. McGiffert. 
Marsur&, Prussia. 
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Professors of Chicago Theological Seminary. Vol. IV. 12mo, pp. 336. $1.50. 

The Methodist Book and Publishing House, Toronto, Canada. A Hand- 
book of the Epistle of St. Paul to the Romans, based on the Revised Version 
and the Revisers’ Text. For the use of Students and Bible Classes. By N. 
Burwash, S. T. D., Professor of Biblical and Systematic Theology in Victoria 
University. Pp. viii., 256. 1887. 

PAMPHLETS. — The Book Annexed : Its Critics and its Prospects. Three 
Papers by William R. Huntington, D. D. [Reprinted from “The Church Re- 
view.’’] New York. 1886. Cupples, Upham & Co., Boston. The Influence of 
Emerson. By William R. Thayer, author of “ The Confessions of Hermes.” 
Samuel Carson & Co., San Francisco. The Expulsion of the Chinese. What is a 
Reasonable Policy for the Times? A Sermon delivered by the Rev. Charles 
D. Barrows, D. D., Pastor First Congregational Church, San Francisco, Sunday 
evening, February 14, 1886. The Origin and Growth of Presbyterianism 
in Albany. Historical Discourse delivered in the State Street Presbyterian 
Church, Albany, July 18, 1886. (Sabbath opening Bicentennial Week.) By Rev. 
Horace C. Stanton, Ph. D., Pastor of the Clinton Square Presbyterian Church, 
Albany, N. Y. 1886. Brentano Bros., New York. Gladstone on the New 
“Locksley Hall.” Reprinted from “The Nineteenth Century.” 1887. Price 
55 cents. 





























Improve your mental capabilities, lessen 
suffering from mental exhaustion, prevent 
lassitude and brain fatigue, strengthen the 
memory, add bright new life and health to 
brain and nerves, by 


CROSBY’S 
Vitalized Phosphites. 


The Emperor Dom Pedro, Bismarck, 
Gladstone, as well as thousands of our 
best brain-workers, have cured their ner- 
vous exhaustion, and now maintain their 
bodily and mental vigor by its use. 

It aids in the bodily and wonderfully 
in the mental growth of children. 

It is not a secret. A Vital Phosphite, 
not a Laboratory Phosphate or soda-water 
absurdity. 


56 W. 25th St., New York. 
For sale by druggists or mail, $1.00. 


Every one speaks well of Vitalized Phosphites. 
Christian at Work. 


Roberts Bros. | New Books 


PRISONERS OF POVERTY. 


Women Wage-workers, their Trades and their 
Lives. By HELEN CAMPBELL, author of the 
“What-to-do Club,” “Mrs. Herndon’s In- 
come,” and “ Miss Melinda’s Opportunity.” 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper covers, 50 cts. 





These are the articles in an enlarged form which 
lately appeared in the New York Tribune, where 
they created such widespread interest. 


THE KERNEL AND THE HUSK. 


Letters on Spiritual Christianity. By the author 
of “ Philochristus ” and “Onesimus.” 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


The author of this book asserts that a belief in 
the miracles of Christ is not essential to a belief 
in Christ ; and in an introduction “to the reader” 
he says, “It is to the would-be worshipers and 
the doubtful worshipers of Christ that the fol- 
lowing letters are addressed by one who has for 
many pe found peace and salvation in the wor- 
ship of a non-miraculous Christ.” 


TEN TIMES ONE IS TEN: 


Tue Possiste Rerormation. By E. E. Hate. 
A cheap edition, in paper covers, 30 cents. 


_ Sold by all Booksellers 
lishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


Mailed, post-paid, by the Pub- 








Just Completed. 


Price, $15.00. 


The Young Folks are having a game of Blind-Man’s- 
Buff round Grandmother’s Chair. 


These groups are packed, without extra charge, to go 
with safety to any part of the world. If intended for 
Wedding Presents, they will be forwarded promptly as 
directed. An Illustrated Catalogue of all the groups, va- 
rying in price from $10.00 to $25.00, and Pedestals (in 
Mahogany and Ebony finish), can be had on application, 
or will be mailed by enclosing ten cents to 


JOHN ROGERS, 
860 Broadway, cor. 17th Street, New York. 
Take the Elevator. 


FAMILIAR SHORT SAYINGS OF GREAT MEN. 
By 8. Arruur Bent, A. M. Fifth edition. $2.00. 
A collection of short sententious sayings of all times, with 
a sketch of each speaker, and each remark. The work is 
brought down to the latest time, containing over 300 new 
sayings from Agassiz, Choate, President Cleveland, Emer- 
son, Evarts, Carlyle, Gladstone, Parnell, etc. 


FAMILIAR ALLUSIONS. By w. A. and C. G. Waee 

LER. $2.00. 

A unique and precious companion to the “ Dictionary of 
Noted Names of Fiction.’? It includes terse and piquant 
descriptions of thousands of things continually met with in 
reading newspapers and books, but not to be found in gaz- 
etteers or encyclopedias, and often unfamiliar even to well- 
informed persons. 


EVENTS AND EPOCHS IN RELIGIOUS HISTORY. 

By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. Illustrated. $2.00. 

The Catacombs, Buddhist Monks, Christian Monks, Au- 
gustine, Anselm, Bernard, Savonarola, Luther, Loyola, The 
Mystics, Pietists, Fénelon, Swedenborg, Emerson, George 
Fox, the Huguenots, Waldenses, Wesley, Moravians, and 
Methodists. 


THE COURSE OF EMPIRE. 
12mo, $2.00. 

A magnificent treasury of History. 25maps, showing the 
governments of Europe and Asia, in every century since 500 
B.C. ; with Chronological tables, lists of great men, and 500 
pages of history, with quotations from Guizot, Macaulay, 
Milman, Lecky, Hallam, Gibbon, Livy, Grote, etc. 


DUE NORTH. By Marvrin M. BAttov, author of “ Due 
South,” “‘ Edge-tools of Speech,” “ Genius in Sunshine 
and Shadow,” etc. $1. 

Mr. Ballou‘s previous travel-books have had an immense 
popular success, which is repeated in this picturesque and 
vivid record of his recent travels. It contains accounts 
of Copenhagen, Stockholm, and Christiania ; Bergen and 
Trondhjem ; the Loffodens and Maelstriém ; the North Cape 
and Midnight Sun; Lapland and Finland ; St. Petersburg 
and Moscow ; the Neva and Volga ; Nijni-Novgorod ; War- 
saw and Russian Poland,etc. 


*,* Sold by all Booksellers, 
price by the publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 





By C. G. WHEELER. 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 



















TWO IMPORTANT WORKS. 
History of the Papacy during the Reformation, 


By M. Creicuton, M. A., Vicar of Embleton, Northumberland, late Fellow 
and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. The Great 
Schism —the Council of Constance, 1878-1418. Vol. II. The Council 
of Basel — The Papal Restoration, 1418-1464. $10.00. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Vols. ITI. and IV. Tue Iratian Princes, 1464-1518. With Appendices and Index. 
8vo, $7.50. 








From the English Churchman. 

This history includes a whole series of the most exciting events of the wonderful period 
which preceded the definite break of the northern nations from the Roman obedience. After 
two admirable introductory chapters upon the historical evolution of the Papal power and 
the transference of the Papal Curia from Rome to Avignon, he treats exhaustively and in 
minute detail of the great Papal schism which precipitated the calling of the long-denied 
General Councils, the religious movement in England which originated with the noble Wyc- 
lif, the interference of the French kings in the internal politics of Italy, the endeavor of the 
French to possess themselves of the Roman Pontificate, the rivalries of the Popes and Anti- 
Popes, the Council of Pisa, the religious movement in Bohemia which found its centre and 
leader in John Huss, the Great Council of Constance, the Council of Basel, the Hussite 
wars, the Council of Ferrara and Florence with the so-called reunion of the Greeks, the fall 
of Constantinople, and the brilliant pontificates of Nicholas V. and Pius II. . . . His work 
is in all respects a great one, and is certain of a permanent place on the shelves of the stu- 
dent of ecclesiastical history. It is a grand specimen of conscientious workmanship, written . 
in an admirable spirit, and a credit to English historical scholarship. 


Reminiscences of Oriel Gollege and the Oxford Movement, 


By T. Moztey, formerly Fellow of Oriel. 2 vols. crown 8vo, $3.00. 





Many before now — Oakley, Froude, Kennard, not to mention Newman himself —have cor:rib- 
uted to the story of the Tractarian Movement. None of these, not even the famous Apologia, will 
compare with the volumes now before us in respect to minute fullness, close personal observation, 
and characteristic touches. Even to the general reader, who knows nothing and cares nothing for 
the merits of the Oxford Movement, these Reminiscences, in their vivid power and eminent candor, 
must possess a great charm. To the few survivors of the tragic mélée, who knew the actors or had a 
personal stake in the issue, they are fascinating. Mr. Mozley can recall minds and characters by the 
score, and acquaintances long passed from the scene, and present them with a life and reality which 
is a sufficient guarantee of faithfulness. —Pror. Pattison in the London Academy. 

Every page of these Reminiscences is delightful. The book must be read by everybody who 
would understand the age. We have a sketch or a portrait of nearly everybody whose name has be- 
come known to us in connection with the Oxford Movement, with countless anecdotes, all giving life 
to characters that we so often regard almost as abstractions, or principles, or books. — American Lit- 
erary Churchman. : 

Mr. Mozley’s book is in great measure a gallery of portraits, vividly and even brilliantly sketched, 
of the remarkable body of men who were connected with Oriel College for about half a century of its 
most famous period. . . . The book is a succession of short chapters, — most of them depicting the 
_ appearance, the habits, the capacities, and characters of men who for two generations have played a 

leading part in English thought and life. Nothing but intimate daily association could have enabled 
even a genius like that of Mr. Mozley to hit them off with such distinctness and accuracy. . . - As 
we read his pages we live in the Oxford and the Oriel of his day. — Quarterly Review (London). 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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American Statesmen: Henry Clay. 


ROBABLY no number of the series on American States- 
men is more sure of a general and eager reading than the 
life of Henry Clay, written by Mr. Carl Schurz. For 
many years Mr. Clay was the ideal, almost the idol, states- 
man and party chieftain of a multitude of Americans. 
His word was law ; his person was held in affectionate rev- 
erence; and his appearance and eloquence produced an 

enthusiasm such as very few men have ever kindled. 

The story of his career, the presentation of his political ideas, and the 
analysis of the proposed legislation which embodied his mature statesman- 
ship, by a writer of Mr. Schurz’s great ability and unsurpassed knowledge 
of American political history, cannot fail to be at once profoundly interesting 
and instructive. 


A New Book by Mrs. Whitney. 


There is a host of good readers in this country to whom the appearance 
of a new book by Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney is one of the most interesting of 
literary events. Her latest volume is not a story, but a very tasteful book 
of poems, which she commends to the world as “ Daffodils.” Her previous 
book of “ Pansies” is brought out in new style to accompany the “ Daffo- 
dils,” and both will find hearty welcome with those who appreciate the pro- 
foundly earnest spirit as well as the lyrical quality of Mrs. Whitney’s verse. 
The good words of the New York 7ribune respecting “Pansies” are 
equally applicable to “ Daffodils,” and to the little book of religious poems 
called “ Holy Tides” : — 








A book which is singularly free from ar- nestness, which should commend it to all 
tistic commonplace, and everywhere breathes true sympathies, even if it were not matched 
a spirit of refined fancy and thoughtful ear- by so rare a degree of poetic merit. 


Mr. Roberts’s “New York.” 


The two latest volumes added to the series on American Commonwealths 
are devoted to New York, and they are welcomed very heartily by the press 
and the public. The Boston Gazette says: — 

Ellis H. Roberts is the historian, and he coherent story, in which no space has been 
has performed his task in a very careful and wasted on unimportant details, and he has 
impartial manner. He has toldaclearand shown his complete familiarity with the 


- 




















various stages of the growth of the Empire 
State. He is acquainted with all the factors 
that have contributed to her greatness, his 
researches have been intelligent and exhaus- 
tive, and he does not cumber his pages by 


The Chicago Yournal remarks : — 


The marshalling of all the forces, influ- 
ences, and events connected with the great- 
est of American Commonwealths into an 
orderly place in the development of the State, 
is done with a skill and power which sepa- 
rates them as far as possible from the long 
and forbidding details which often make the 


A Club 


The sub-title of this exceedingiy tasteful volume just published is very 
appetizing : “The Note-Book of a Man who might have been Sociable.” 
The Boston Herald says, “It is long since such an enjoyable volume has 
appeared with an American imprint,” 


There are few books of the day which have 
the aroma of the old-time leisure about them, 
and this is one of them. Under the device 
of being passages from the note-book of a 
man who might have been sociable, the writer 
has grouped together a large number of light 
and graceful essays, which remind one of the 
“Essays of Elia,” for their pleasant affirma- 
tions, their quaint conceits, their literary in- 
formation, their acute and humorous obser- 
vation of life and manners, and their genial 
optimism. ... The writer is a good observer 
of social life, and betrays a certain fine in- 
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constant references to the sources of his in- 
formation, but has made his narrative as 
interesting and entertaining as a story, with- 
out sacrificing solidity or truth. 


matter and material of history a terror and 
a bewilderment to the general reader. The 
Style is strong and incisive, yet everywhere 
smooth and pleasing. The character-sketch- 
ing is sometimes remarkable for bold stroke 
and outline. 


of One. 


and adds: — 


stinct about literature which is very enjoyable. 
The book resembles two works palidhed a 
year or more ago in England, one of which 
was called “ Urbana Scripta,” and the other 
“Qbiter Dicta.”” These volumes were so 
good that they at once found their way among 
all lovers of truly genial work. This volume 
has the same appreciation of the unexpected, 
the same lightness of touch, the same de- 
lightful personality, without the egotism of 
the opinionated author. It is an exquisite 
combination which makes the successful au- 
thor of such a work. 








Zury: the Meanest Man in Spring County. 


This title suggests that the story Major Joseph Kirkland has written is 
intensely realistic. As a matter of fact the story is somewhat realistic, 
since it is a narrative of the actual experience of the early settlers in IIli- 
nois, their trials, hardships, prosperity, manners, and speech. It is necessa- 
rily a story of rather rough folks and of the stern life they lived in the 
pioneer days of what is now the home of millions of enterprising, intelli- 
gent, prosperous people. But a thread of gold runs through it, love 
sweetens and ennobles it; and the story is told with such power that it is 
sure of a reading. 


Mr. Lowell’s “ Democracy.” 


The London Sfectator says of Mr. Lowell, in noticing his book “ Demo- 
* cracy and other Addresses :” 


He has a literary judgment of no common 
order ; his taste is not only highly cultivated 
but instinctively fine and sensitive ; his power 
of appreciation and his sympathy are keen 
and strong. . . . Everywhere in his writings 
are instances of that power of estimating a 


The Epoch of New York, in reviewing this book, remarks very justly : — 


Mr. Lowell is our most conspicuous repre- on one’s fingers almost, so limited is the 
sentative of a group of writers, to be counted class, whose essays in criticism may be ap- 
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literary work at its true value which comes 
of wide knowledge of the great works of 
human genius. . . . They make a charming 
little book, as delightful for the interest of 
the subjects as for the manner of their treat- 
ment. 








)- 
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propriately tabulated with creative work. 
Their talk about literature is itself literature. 
It floats itself, so to speak, and is not a mere 
barnacle attached to some towing craft. Oc- 
casionally it is literature of a better kind 
than the author affords who furnishes the 


of this guild, and preéminent; in France 
Sainte-Beuve was, perhaps, the best repre- 
sentative; but, with us —setting aside Em- 
erson, who was unique and unclassifiable — 
who is there to contest successfully the palm 
with Lowell ? 


text for it. In England Matthew Arnold is 


Mr. Lowell on The Old English Dramatists. 


The delightful lectures recently given by Mr. Lowell, at the Lowell Insti- 
tute in Boston, have emphatically and very persuasively called attention to 
the many excellences of the older English Dramatists. Among others he 
selected Marlowe and Marston for comment and illustration. The works 
of the former in thfee handsome.volumes, with those of Middleton in eight, 
have already appeared in the admirable edition which Mr. A. H. Bullen of 
the British Museum is editing ; and Marston’s works, in three volumes, will 
be published shortly by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


A Book of Kindling Sermons. 


Many a volume of sermons is limited in kindling power to its efficacy in 
starting a fire. Other sermons kindle enthusiasm for humanity, aspiration 
for excellence, reverence for truth, zeal for duty. To this class belong Starr 
King’s sermons, and every thoughtful reader and good citizen should procure 
the new edition of his book of sermons entitled “ Christianity and Hu- 
manity,” for their ennobling stimulus and inspiring power. The book has a 
full memoir of the wonderful preacher and sterling patriot by Mr. E. P. 
Whipple. 


Story's Roba di Roma. 


The new edition of this work is received with quite remarkable enthu- 
siasm. The Charleston Mews and Courier says of it: — 





The eternal charm which Rome exercises 
upon all who have ever entered within her 
walls is nowhere more forcibly exhibited than 
in Mr. Story’s fascinating book, the eighth 
edition of which now lies before us, No one 
could be better qualified than Mr. Story for 
the task which he has undertaken in these 
volumes. Himself a poet, sculptor, musician, 
and accomplished man of the world, as well 
as a most agreeable and interesting writer of 
prose, he has in these studies a subject which 
calls forth all his enthusiasm and employs all 
his powers. It would hardly be possible to 
know Rome better than Mr. Story knows 
her. He has for her the devotion of a lover 
for his mistress ; he has studied her in every 
phase and aspect of her many-featured life. 


Consequently, there is much in these volumes 
of which the ordinary writers about Rome 
never give us a glimpse. Another great ad- 
vantage, which Mr. Story possesses is, that 
his almost universal accomplishments enable 
him to give us the best judgment upon the 
treasures of art and poetry that he is unfold- 
ing to our gaze. If he discusses a painting 
or statue, he views it with the eye of a 
trained artist ; if he wishes to quote an Italian 
poem, he gives us a translation in exquisite 
English verse ; if he requires a literary illus- 
tration, the whole field of ancient and modern 
literature lies open to his choice. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that these volumes are 
among the most delightful of their kind. 


The Churchman, of New York, observes :— 


There is an indescribable fascination for 
the scholarly reader in this glimpse which 


thought and feeling in the Eternal City, and 
it is become like the “ Marble Faun,” a hand- 


the poet sculptor-/itterateur vouchsafes of his book for the cultivated traveler. 
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“A Remarkable Biography of a Remarkable 
Man.” 


The New York Odserver thus characterizes Mr. Roosevelt’s life of Thomas 
H. Benton, just added to the important series of American Statesmen, and 
adds :— 


The style and temper of this work are in 
exact accordance with the style and temper 
of the man whose life it delineates. It isa 
sturdy, vigorous, independent, and courageous 
setting forth of the leading traits in the char- 
acter of Benton and the chief incidents of his 
life. The volume opens with an able analysis 
of Western character, followed by a chapter 
on Benton’s early life. The rest of the 
volume is a sketch of the great political 
movements in which the Senator from Mis- 


The Chicago 7rzbune remarks : — 


This volume is full, from cover to cover, 
of suggestions, of food for meditation, of in- 
centive to action. A thoughtful reading will 
certainly be given it, and it is to be hoped 
that it will fall into the hands of many think- 


souri played a leading part, the struggle with 
the Nullifiers, the war on the United States 
Bank, the boundary troubles with England, 
the spoils system, and the extension of slavery. 
No one among the men of his generation had 
a more striking personality than Thomas H. 
Benton. He was a typical Western man; 
the very embodiment, one may say, of the 
spirit of the great West, large and generous 
in his sympathies, brave and resolute in 
action, hopeful and progressive in his ideas. 


ing, active men and women for the sake of 
the lessons it teaches in the contemplation 
of a great and noble life and, by the side of 
it, the bearings that life had upon some of the 
living issues of our own day. 













Browning's Works— New Edition. 


The first two volumes of the new edition of the complete Poetical and 
Dramatic Works of Mr. Robert Browning have just appeared, and they can- 
not fail to be very welcome to all lovers of genius and especially to the 
many admirers of Mr. Browning. The first volume contains Pauline, Para- 
celsus, Strafford, Sordello, Pippa Passes, King Victor and King Charles V. ; 
the second, Dramatic Lyrics, The Return of the Druses, A Blot on the 
’Scutcheon, Colombe’s Birthday, Dramatic Romances, A Soul’s Tragedy, 
Luria. Long primer type, careful printing, flexible paper, and simply taste- 
ful binding make the volumes very attractive for reading and for the library. 
The four remaining volumes will be issued soon. 


Butterflies of North America. 


Mr. W. H. Edwards is steadily progressing in his admirable work on the 
Butterflies of North America, which has won the hearty praise of Agassiz, 
Darwin, Wallace, and other eminent naturalists. The Lxtomologist's 
Monthly Magazine, of London, has repeatedly commended it “in terms of 
almost unqualified approbation.” Two volumes, of fifty and fifty-one plates 
respectively, have been completed ; and now the second part of the third 
volume is just ready. Full particulars can be obtained by addressing the 
publishers, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


A New Volume by Mr. Munger. 


Those who have read Mr. Munger’s thoroughly interesting ‘book of ser- 
mons, “The Freedom of Faith,” will be glad to learn that another volume 
of his discourses will soon be published. As indicating at once its practical 
10 
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character, and the immense value of human experience as an element, in 
religious teaching, he calls his new book “ The Appeal to Life.” Its vigor- 
ous and clear thought, its wise and satisfying treatment of large themes, 
its reverent and catholic spirit, and its literary charm will commend the 
volume to a very wide reading. 


A Half Century in Salem. 


Mrs. Silsbee’s little book on Salem has pleased the public so well that it 
is already in the third edition. The Boston Beacon says :— 


It is an exquisite little book, however old homes, old joys, old schools, old gossip, 
viewed. The binding and typography are old shops, old dames, old dreams, old odds 
marvels of neatness and taste, but none too and ends —all told affectionately, wittily, and 
pretty for the dozen chapters on old letters, most graciously. 

The New York Commercial Advertiser remarks :— 


There are a bright frankness and aconfi- such astory as young people love to get from 
dential tone in these pictures of old Salem a fond and knitting grandmother, whose gold 
which give them a peculiar fascination. ... spectacles seem a wonderful help to her 
There is not a dull passage init. It is just memory. 


Talks about Law. 


Mr. Dole’s excellent book is well described by Zhe Christian Union as 
follows : — 


He attempts to give the non-professional public, and so on. All this is done in as 


reader a plain idea of what law is, how it 
grew up, what the methods of courts and 
lawyers are, and a survey of the general state 
of the law at present, as compared with the 
past, in regard to such topics as marriage, 
divorce, contracts, insurance, wills, rights of 


readable a style as the subject permits. We 
can heartily commend the volume as an in- 
teresting and profitable one to those who 
wish to obtain a general view of the subject, 
or even as an introduction to the work of the 
law student. 


married women, corporations private and 

The Portland Press says: “It is just such a book as has long been 
needed to put into the hands of persons who want to know something of 
the practical aspects of law as applied to matters of every-day concern.” 

Hon. Morrison R. Waite, Chief Justice U.S. Supreme Court, says: “I 
find it excellent. So far as I have discovered, the statements are all accu- 


rate and made in such a way as to be easily understood by the non-profes- 
sional reader.” 


Good Words for the Atlantic Monthly. 


Mr. R. H. Stoddard‘ writes as follows in the New York Mail and 
Express :— 





Find what fault we may with the Atlantic 
Monthly, and we suppose we do find a good 
deal of fault with it, year in and year out, 
there is one thing which must be said in its 
favor, which cannot be said of any other 
American periodical, or not to the same ex- 
tent, and that is that it has preserved the 
high literary standard with which it started, 


The New York Evening Post says: 


The March A¢/antic illustrates how easily 
this magazine leads the rest in literary dis- 
‘tinction. Mr. Lowell has a poem of faultless 
handling ; Dr. Holmes gives us the first in- 
stalment of his ‘‘ Hundred Days’” campaign 
in the London season; and the other contri- 
butions, taken together, have the trait of 
style which shows a modicum, at least, of lit- 


and which it was created to develop. Other 
of our periodicals have no doubt contained 
from time to time as good writing as can be 
found in the Atlantic Monthly, but their aver- 
age has not been so high as the average of 
that, and they have not—the best of them 
has not — been as true to literature pure and 
simple. 


erary talent in opposition to facility with the 
pen. Where else would one find without 
surprise a study of a play of Euripides simply 
for its own sake? ... Mr. Scudder’s analysis 
of Longfellow’s art ... is the first critical 
article on Longfellow which is helpful to a 
comprehensive judgment of him. 
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« LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


—-— 
Grant versus the Record. By CARSWELL Mc- 
CLELLAN. With Maps. Crown 8vo...........%. 


Daffodils. A New volume of Poems. By 
Mrs. A. D. T. Wurtney, author of “ Faith Gart- 
ney’s Girlhood,” ‘ Bonnyborough,” etc. Illus- 
trated. Bound in yellow and white, decorated with 
golden daffodils. 16mo, gilt top......++ss++0- oe $1.25 


Pansies. A volume of Poems. By Mrs. A. 
D. T. Wuitney. A New Edition, in violet cloth, 
in similar style to “‘ Daffodils.” 16mo......----++ 1.25 
AClub of One. Passages from the Note-Book 
of a Man who might have been Sociable. Specially 
attractive in typography, aueuaineted and binding. 
TOMO, Bilt top...0.. eee eeeececsercesccsecccseees 1.25 


History of the Papacy during the Period of the 
Reformation. By Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON. 
Vols. III. and IV. The Italian og 1464-1518. 
With Appendices and Index. 8vo.. 7-50 
N. B. — Vols. I. and II. can still. be ‘supplied. 
They are considerably larger than hoc III. and 
IV., and the price is.....cssccccccccccccsccccess 10.00 


Complete Poetical Works of Robert Bro 
From the Author’s last revision. With Portrait, 
— etc. In six volumes, crown 8vo, gilt top, 
eac ‘ 


The set... 


Now Reapy: 
Pauline. 
Dramatic Idyls. 


Zury. The Meanest Man in Spring County. 


Vol. I. 
Vol. II. 


A Novel. By JosepH KirKLAND. 16mo.......- 1.50 
Rural Hours. y | SUSAN FENIMORE COOPER. 
New Edition, abridged. 16m0..-+seeeeeeeeeeeeee 1.25 


Christianity and Humanity. Twent - aang Ser- 


mons by THomas Starr Kina. dited, with 


Memoir, by E. P. Wu1ppie. With venanone New 
Edition, 12M0.......+-sceccccccccccccsscescces 1.50 
Henry Clay. By CARL ScHuRz. ‘is “ Amer- 


ican Statesmen”? Series. 2 vols. 16mo, gilt top... 2.50 
The Law vs Divorce. By A. PARLETT LLoyD. 


BGIMO sc cccecccce 


Butterflies of North America. ‘By W. H. Ep- 
warps. Third Series. Part II. Contents: 
Colias Harfordii and C. Barbara, Neonympha I., 
Gemma and Henshawi, Argynnis IV., Coronis, Ar: 
gynnis Callippe. 
3 colored plates. 4to, ne 2-25 
New York. By the = “ELLIs H. ROBERTS, 
author of “Government Revenus.”? In American 
gia Series. With Map. 2 vols. renee 
The! Foud ‘of Oakfield Creek. By JostAH Rover, 
Instructor in Philosoph: in Harvard University, 
author of “ California” in aoe Common- 
wealths Series, etc. 16mo.. 1.25 
His Star in the East. A Study i in the Early 
Aryan Religions. By the Rev. Le1cHton Parks, 
- oye of vena Church, Boston. Crown 8vo, 
gilt to 
Satchel Guide. ‘For the Vacation Tourist in 
Europe. A new Edition for 1887, revised with ad- 
ditions. A compact Itinerary of the British Isles, 
Belgium, and Holland, Germany and _the Rhine, 
Switzerland, France, Austria, and Italy. With 
Maps of Great Britain and Ireland, Continental 
Europe, Switzerland, Street-Plans of London and 
Paris, Tables of the Comparative Values of 
United States and European Moneys, a Travel- 
ler’s Calendar of Ecclesiastical and Popular Fes- 
tivals, Fairs, etc., and a_ List of the most Famous 
Pictures in the Public Galleries and Churches of 


Europe. 16mo, roan flexible, met........se00-s08 1.50 
A Oentury of Electricity. By T.C. MENDEN- 
HALL, Illustrated. s6m0.....see.seeeeeeeeees 1.25 


Talks About Law. A Popular ‘Statement of 
What our Law Is, and How It is Administered. 
By E. P. Dotg. Sheep, et, $2.50; crown 8vo ...2.00 


Roba di Roma. By WILLIAM W. Srory, au- 
thor of *‘ He and She,” etc. New edition revised 
and enlarged. 2 vols. 16mo, gilt top.........ses 2.50 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s Literary Bulletin. 
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A Half Century in Salem. By MARIANNEC. 
D. Strspez. Third Edition. 16mo, gilt top ..... $1.00 


Dr. s Note-Book. Selections from 
the Unpublished Writings of Witttam EL.tery 
CHANNING. Edited by his Granddaughter, Grace 
ELLERY CHANNING. 16mo, gilt top............. 


Parleyings with Oertain People of Importance 
in their Day, to wit: Bernard de Mandeville, 
Daniel Bartoli, Christopher Smart, George Bubb 
Dodington, Francis Furini, Gerard de Lairesse, 
and Charles Avison. Introduced by a dialogue be- 
tween Apollo and the Fates ; concluded by another 
between John Fust and his Friends. By RosBert 
DED, SID ok0s 0.c0e cncccses.ccessececeses 1.25 

The Same. Uniform with the crown 8vo edition of 
Browning’s Works, gilt top 


Shakespeare’s Insomnia and the Causes There- 
of. By Franxun H. Heap. 16mo, parchment 
PAPEF COVETS..00 cccccccecccces soccccescccccccccs 75 


The Golden Justice. A Novel. By WILLIAM 
Henry Bisuop, author of ‘* Detmold,’”? *‘ The 
House of a Merchant Prince,” etc. iii cigenens 


Thomas H. Benton. By THEODORE ROOSE- 
vELT. In“ nace semen ”” Series. 16mo, 
pa aAaetabehaeebeoas 1.25 


The Pioneer Quakers. By RICHARD P. HAL- 
LOWELL, author of “ The Quaker Invasion of Mas- 
Sachusetts.”? 160, gilt top..seceeessceseeeeceees 1.00 


The Quaker Invasion of Massachusetts. By 
R. P. Hattowett. New Edition, vane and 
with Appendix. 16mo, gilt top.......- aoBiag 


The Emancipation of Massachusetts. “By 
Brooks Apams. Crown 8vo, gilt top ........+... 1.50 


A Millionaire of Rough-and-Ready, and Devil’s 
Ford. Two Stories. By Bret Harte, author of 
** The Luck of Roaring Camp,” etc. “ Little Clas- 
ET Sik ictanccaniscascacescaseaces 


A Book of the Tile Club. A Holiday Volume, 
containing forty-one phototypes of representative 
rane by members of THe Tite Cuus of New 

ork, with numerous IIlustrations and Portraits in 
the text. With a Sketch of the Club and Descrip- 
tion of a Meeting by F. Hopxinson Situ and 
Epwarp Strauan. Beautifully bound and stamped 
from designs by G. H. Maynarp, and with lining- 
paper by STANFORD WuiTE. Atlas PBicccscces 25.00 
Edition de Luxe, limited to 100 copies. With Illus- 
trations on Japanese paper. Bound in vellum, 4to,50.00 


Longfellow’s Works. New Riverside Edition. 
The Complete Poetical and Prose Works of Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow. Riverside Edition, from 
entirely new electrotype plates. With Notes, etc., 
and five Portraits of Longfellow. In eleven vol- 
umes, crown octavo, each. poeeh600bee~eneseeesees 
Volumes I., II. Prose Works sais we 
rion, Kavanagh, Outre - Mer, Drift - Wood. 
Price, half calf, $5.50; half levant, $8.00; cloth 3.00 

Volumes III.-VIIT. Poetical Works. Price, half 
calf, $16.50; half levant, $24.00; cloth......... 9.00 

Volumes IX.-XI. Translation of Dante's Diviea’ 
Commedia. Price, half calf, $8.25; half levant, 
MCRE GIns:60 denn 40600'0508-4.00.0000:6560 00008 4-50 

= _“ half calf, $30.25; half levant, $44.00; 
clot 


The Heart of the Weed. A Volume of Po- 
ems by an Anonymous Writer. With parchment- 
paper covers, illuminated — an antique Dutch 


1.25 


1.50 


SE Re ee 1.00 
In the Clouds. A Novel. By Cuaasm Ec- 
BERT CRADDOCK. 16M. ...0..2. coccccccccccccs 1.25 


Riverside Literature Series. 

22, 23. Tanglewood Tales. By Natuaniet Haw- 
THORNE. Parts I. and II. Each, 10mo, paper 
COVETS cocecereccene cee seseanesssssseseseseesess . 

Tue Same. Bound together in boards. 

24. Rules of Conduct, Diary of Adventure, Let- 
ters and Farewell Addresses. By GEORGE 
WasuHInGTON. With Introductions and Notes, 
and a Chronological List of - hemes Events 






of his Life. r16mo, paper, 762. .se-eeesseeseeeeee +15 
25, 26. The Golden Legend. "By Henry W. 

LoncFettow. With Notes by SAMUEL ARTHUR 

Bent, A. M. 16mo, paper covers, each......+++- +15 
THE SAME, boards, #eéZe.ceccsccecccesceccscccecess 040 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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THE WRITINGS OF 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


There are few writers whose quality it is more difficult to define than that of 
Mr. Lowell. At one time one is tempted to say that his dominant characteristic is 
strong common sense. At another time it is his keen spiritual insight which seems 
most impressive; at another, his moral fervor ; at another his comprehensive knowl- 
edge; at another, his genial humor and trenchant wit ; and at another still, the 
suggestiveness, piquancy, and originality of his style. The truth probably is that he 
possesses all these qualities in a marked degree, and that the one seems predomi- 
nant with which the mind of the reader has been most recently in contact. — Apple- 
ton’s Journal. 





POETICAL WORKS. 


Poems. Cabinet Edition, $1.00; half calf, $2.00; tree calf, or seal, $3.00. 
Household Edition. With Portrait. 12mo, $1.75; full gilt, $2.25; half calf, $3.00; 


morocco, or tree calf, $4.50. 


Red-Line Edition. With 16 Illustrations and Portrait. Small 4to, full gilt, $2.50; 
half calf, $3.50 ; morocco, or tree calf, $5.00. 


Blue and Gold Edition. 2 vols. 32mo, full gilt, $2.50; half calf, $5.00; morocco, 
$6.00. 


Illustrated Library Edition. With Portrait and 32 full-page Illustrations. 8vo, full 
gilt, $3.50 ; half calf, $5.00 ; morocco, or tree calf, $7.50. 


The Vision of Sir Launfal. A Poem of the Search for the Holy Grail. Illustrated. 
Small 4to, full gilt, $2.00 ; morocco, $4.50. 


The Vision of Sir Launfal, The Cathedral, and Favorite Poems. In “ Modern Clas- 
sics.” Illustrated. 75 cents. School Edition, 40 cents. 


The Biglow Papers. First Series. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50; half calf, $2.50. 

The Biglow Papers. Second Series. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50; half calf, $2.50. 

The Same. In Riverside Aldine Series. In two volumes, 16mo, $2.00. 

Three Memorial Poems. Square 16mo, red edges, $1.25. 

The Rose. Illustrated. Square 16mo, full gilt, $1.50 ; morocco, or tree calf, $4.25. 
Under the Old Elm, and other Poems. In Riverside Literature Series. 16mo, paper 


covers, 15 cents. 


PROSE WORKS. 
Among my Books. First Series. Essays chiefly critical. 12mo, gilt top, $2.00 ; half 
calf, $3.00 ; morocco, $4.50. 


Among my Books. Second Series. 12mo, gilt top, $2.00; half calf, $3.00; mo- 
rocco, $4.50. 


My Study Windows. Essays, —Critical, Literary, and Miscellaneous. 12mo, gilt 
top, $2.00; half calf, $3.00 ; morocco, $4.50. 


Fireside Travels. Essays on Cambridge, Moosehead, A Sea Voyage, and Italy. 12mo, 
gilt top, $1.50. 


The Same. In Riverside Aldine Series. 16mo, $1.00. 


My Garden Acquaintance, and A Moosehead Journal. In ‘Modern Classics.” Tlus- 
trated. 75 cents. School Edition, 40 cents. 


Democracy and Other Addresses. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


LOWELL’S WORKS. 
Comprising Fireside Travels, Among my Books, (First and Second Series), My Study 


Windows, and Poetical Works. Uniform edition. Printed on tinted paper, and bound in olive- 
green cloth. 5 vols. 12mo, gilt top, $9.00; half calf, $15.00. 
LOWELL BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
Containing Selections from the Writings of Lowell. With Portrait and 12 Illustrations, 
18mo, $1.00 ; full calf, morocco, or seal, limp, $3.50. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston; 11 East SEVENTEENTH STREET, New York. 
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AMERICAN STATESMEN. 


A Series of Biographies of Men conspicuous in the Political History of the 
United States. 





Epitep By JOHN T. MORSE, Jr. 





The object of this series is not merely to give a number of unconnected narra- 
tives of men in American political life, but to produce books which shall, when 
taken together, indicate the lines of political thought and development in Ameri- 
can history. 


Fohn Quincy Adams. By JouN T. Morse, | Daniel Webster. By UHeENRY Casor 


Jr. LODGE. 
Alexander Hamilton, By Henry Casot | Albert Gallatin. By JoHN AUSTIN STE- 
LopGE. VENS. 


Fohn C. Calhoun. By Dr. H.von Hoist. | Fumes Madison. By SypNey Howarp 
Andrew Fackson. By Pror. W.G.Sum-| Gay. 





NER. Fohn Adams. By Joun T. Morss, 
Fohn Randolph. By HENRY ADAMS. Jr. 
Fames Monroe. By Pres. DANIEL C.| Fohn Marshall. By A. B. MaGRUDER. 
GILMAN. ; Samuel Adams. By James K. Hosmer. 
Thomas Fefferson. By Joun T. Morse, | Zhomas H. Benton. By THEODORE 
Jr. ROOSEVELT. 


The series of monographs on American Statesmen, now in progress of publication, is an undertaking 
that is likely to have no slight effect upon the popular oe. of the inheritance and duties of 
the American citizen. The educational influence of such books is, in fact, not to be easily over-esti- 
mated. Nothing can be truer than the maxim that the genesis and development of a nation are best 
studied in the lives of its great men, and in the compact and readable volumes which Mr. Morse has 
edited the history of whole epochs is skillfully condensed. To young men, especially, they will form 
a political library of the utmost value. The reader who takes them up seréatim cannot fail to find his 
ideas broadened, his patriotism deepened, his conception of our national destiny made more definite 
and complete.— Boston Traveller. 


Their value can hardly be exaggerated when we remember that all the evils which threaten our gov- 
ernment at the present time may be averted by a careful study of the past. As studies of civics in a 
concrete and interesting form, they deserve the notice of every teacher. — Zhe Academy (Syracuse). 


Apart.from the exceeding interest which attaches to the story of the lives of these remarkable men, 
the series is of the highest order of excellence from a literary point of view. — Morthwestern Journal 
of Education. 


The admirable series of American Statesmen, of which we have already had occasion to speak, and 
only in terms of the warmest commendation. — Galignani’s Messenger (Paris). 


We are glad to repeat our appreciation of the public service which is done by the issuance of this 
series of political biographies. — Boston Advertiser. 


These monographs are invaluable to the student of American history. — New York Examiner. 


IN PRESS. IN PREPARATION. 
Henry Clay. By Cart Scuurz. In two| George Washington. By H. C. Lopce. 
volumes. In two volumes. 
Patrick Henry. By Moses Coit Tver. ! Martin Van Buren. By WM. DoRSHEIMER. 
Others to be announced hereafter. Each volume, 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, . MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 PARK STREET, Boston: 11 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


A Century of Electricity. 
By T. C. MenpENHALL. With Illustrations. 1 vol. 16mo, decorated cloth, $1.25. 


Professor Mendenhall, who knows all yet known of the history, properties, and applications of 
electricity, in this book tells the wonderful story, with full scientific knowledge, but in popular form. 
The marvellous subject, the complete information, the simple style, and the numerous illustrations 
make an exceedingly instructive and entertaining book. 


Talks about Law. : 
A Popular Statement of What our Law is, and How it is administered. By Epmunp 
P. Dore. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00; law sheep, $2.50, net. 


This is not a law book, but a book for all intelligent readers, giving in a clear, simple, and at- 
tractive style a general idea of the system of law under which we live, — its origin, growth, and prin- 
cipal characteristics, — and a statement of the mode in which it is administered. It is a book of 
unusual yalue and interest. 


A Half Century in Salem. 
By Marianne C. D. Sitsper. Second Edition. In one volume, tastefully printed 
and bound. 16mo, $1.00. 


The readers of this charming book will find the Salem of fifty vears ago living anew in its pages; 
its schools, churches, shops, “fair women and brave men,” are all graphically sketched by one who 


lived among them. 
. Dr. Channing’s Note-Book. 


PASSAGES FROM THE UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS OF WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, 
Selected by his Granddaughter, Grace ELLERY CHANNING. 1 vol. 16mo, $1.00. 


These selections cover a great variety of subjects, treated with that elevated seriousness and lofty 
purity of mind by which Dr. Channing was distinguished. The controversy which once raged about 
Channing has so far died away that all noble men and women eagerly and reverently acknowledge 
his rare nobility, wisdom, and sincerity. 


Roba di Roma. 
By Witi1am W. Story. New and revised edition. 2 vols. 16mo, $2.50. 


This is one of the best and most interesting of works written about Rome. Mr. Story’s long resi- 
dence there enables him to write from full observation of all the distinctive features of Roman art, 
architecture, society, and character. This edition has been carefully revised and corrected to corre- 
spond with the changes in Rome since the work was originally written. 


The Emancipation of Massachusetts. 
By Brooks Apams. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Mr. Adams is convinced that certain important: aims of the early settlers of Massachusetts have 
been hitherto very inadequately stated. In this book he attempts to point out these, and to show the 
steps by which Massachusetts was emancipated from the ecclesiastical and political narrowness, 
bigotry, and intolerance which he claims dominated the colony down to the Revolution. His book 
is vigorously written and challenges careful study. 


The Golden Justice. 


A Nevel. By Witt1am Henry Bisuop, author of “The House of a Merchant 
Prince,” “ Detmold,” ete. 16mo, $1.25. 


This is unquestionably the most striking novel Mr. Bishop has yet written. While appearing 
serially in the Atlantic Monthly it attracted marked attention by its plot (which has been pronounced 
worthy of Hawthorne), its dramatic incidents, its fine discrimination of character, and its excellent 
narrative style. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
II EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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ACID PHOSPHATES, 
For Dyspepsia, Mental and Physical Exhaustion, Nervousness, Diminished Vitality, etc. 


Prepared according to the directions of Prof. E. N. Horsford, of Cambridge. 
A preparatiop of the phosphates of lime, magnesia, potash, and iron, with phosphoric acid, in such form as to be 


readily assimilated by the system. Universally recommended and prescribed by physicians of all schools. 
will harmonize with such stimulants as are necessary to take. 


both brain and body. 


Its action 
It is the best tonic known, furnishing sustenance to 


It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only. 





As a Brain and Nerve Tonic. 


Dr. E. W. ROBERTSON, Cleveland, Ohio, says 


: “From my experience, can cordially recommend it as a brain and 


nerve tonic, especially in nervous debility, nervous dyspepsia,”’ etc., etc. 
For Wakefulness. 


Dr. WILLIAM P. CLOTHIER, Buffalo, N. Y., says: 


**T prescribed it for a Catholic priest, ,who was a hard student, 


for wakefulness, extreme nervousness, etc., and he reports it has been of great benefit to him.” 
In Nervous Debility. 


Dr. EDWIN F. VOSE, Portland, Me., says: 
and it has never failed to do good.” 


‘*T have prescribed it for many of the various forms of nervous debility, 


For the Ill Effects of Tobacco. 


Dr. C. A. FERNALD, Boston, says: 


“*T have used it in cases of impaired nerve function with beneficial results, es- 


pecially in cases where the system is affected by the toxic action of tobacco.” 


Invigorating, Strengthening, Healthful, Refreshing. 


Prices reasonable. 


Pamphlet giving further particulars mailed free. 


Manufactured by the RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





THE 


GREATAMERICAN 


GOOD NEWS 


To LADIES. 
reatest inducements ever of- 


fered. Now’s your time to get 
<oteee for our celebrated 
and Coffees, and secure 

a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 


Go nd h, Brass La amp, 
or Webster: ‘8 GREAT Ri For full wee re address 
TH MERICAN TEA 


P.O. ae 289. Stand 83 Vesey St., New York, 











; J.*%#&*«R.+ LAMB, & 


+59 «CARMINE + ST.+«N.+Y. 


Send + for + free + Circulars 
(ILLUSTRATED) 
Of+Pulpits,+Communion+Tables,+Fonts, 
Memorial+Tablets,+Windows,+*Plate, &c. 














BRADFORD ACADEMY *r":" 


Ei'grore ine for roving sad skating. Crial and =e 


also preparatery and o wenn. > 
ph wed Mice A A. E. Jounson, Principal, Bradford, Mass, 





CHRISTIANITY AND HUMANITY. 
By T. Srarr Kine. With a Memoir by E. P. WHIPPLE. 
New Edition. 12mo, price reduced to $1.50. 
One of the noblest volumes of sermons ever published 
in this country. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


STEEL 
PENS 


FSTERBROO 


Leading Nos.: 14, 048, 130, 185, 333, 161. 
ior Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York 








MAY ATLANTIC 


Has the following articles: — 
The Courting of Sister Wisby. 
By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 
A Glimpse of Emerson’s Boyhood. 
By J. ELLIOT CABOT. 

Our Hundred Days in Europe. 
By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
The Last Cesar. 1851-1870. 
Br THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 

French and English. V. 
By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 
The Decline of Duty. 

Br GEORGE FREDERIC PARSONS, 
Author of “The Saloon in Politics.” 
Serial Stories. 

By MRS. OLIPHANT and MR. ALDRICH, 
and F. MARION CRAWFORD. 

Other Essays, Poems, Contributors’ Club, etc. 
$4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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The Writings of 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


In doing homage to that sweet nature, we do it to the highest type of our common 
humanity. Emerson was a splendid manifestation of reason in its most compre- 
hensive form, and with ail its most godlike aspirations. —Jounx TYNDALL. 








Complete Works. 


Riverside Edition. With two Portraits. In eleven volumes, gilt top. Each 
volume, 12mo, $1.75 ; the set, $19.25 ; half calf, $33.00; half calf, gilt top, $35.00 ; half 
crushed levant, $44.00. 

- Nature, Addresses, and Lectures (for-| 6. Conduct of Life. 

merly known as Miscellanies). With | 7. Society and Solitude. 
Portrait. | 8. Letters and Social Aims. 

. Essays. First Series. - Poems. With Portrait. 

. Essays. Second Series. 10. Lectures and Biographical Sketches. 

. Representative Men. (A new volume.) 

. English Traits. | 11. Miscellanies. (A new volume.) 

The workmanship of this elegantly simple edition is what we expect from the taste that 
presides over the Riverside Press. — New York Evening Post. 


Cte Oo bo 


Little Classic Edition. In eleven volumes. The arrangement and contents 
of the volumes are identical with those of the Riverside Edition. Each volume, 18mo, $1.50 ; 
the set, in box, $16.50 ; in half calf, or half morocco, $25.00 ; in tree calf, $35.00. 


Separate Volumes. 
Poems. Little Classic Edition. 18mo, half calf, $2.25. 


Poems. Household Edition. With Portrait. 12mo, $1.75; full gilt, $2.25; 
half calf, $3.00 ; morocco, or tree calf, $4.50. 


Essays. Little Classic Edition. In two volumes. 18mo, half calf, $4.50. 
Fortune of the Republic. 16mo, 50 cents. 


Culture, Behavior, Beauty, etc. In Modern Classics. 32mo, 75 cents; School 
Edition, 40 cents. 


Nature, Love, Friendship, ete. In Modern Classics. 32mo, 75 cents; School 


Edition, 40 cents. 
Edited by Mr. Emerson. 


arnassus. A choice collection of Poetry. With an Introductory Essay. 
Household Edition. 12mo, $1.75; half calf, $3.00 ; morocco, or tree calf, $4.50. 


Library Edition. 8vo, $3.50; half calf, $5.00; morocco, or tree calf, $7.50. 


Compilations from Emerson’s Works. 


Emerson Birthday Book. Containing Selections from the Poems and Prose 
Writings of Ratpx Watpo Emerson. With Portrait and twelve Illustrations. 32mo, 
$1.00 ; seal, limp, $2.50. 

Kmerson Calendar. A Calendar containing Selections from Mr. EmMErson’s 
writings for every day in the year. Mounted on a card decorated in colors, 50 cents. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 PARK STREET, Boston; 11 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 





HOLMES FURNITURE CO.; 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS +) 


Study, Office, and House 


FURNITURE 


Holmes Roll-Top Desk. OF ALL KINDS. Holmes Reclining Chair. ) “ 


evemade. 116 TREMONT STREET (Studio Building), “Popuis.”) 3. 


LEVI 8. GOULD. BOSTON. FRANK A. PATCH. 


$5 for Book-Rest. 


"OOTS 93 OS C91 


or Chair. 





“MORAL: INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS.” 





3 Original Accident Co. 


OF AMERICA, 


LARGEST IN THE WORLD, 








ALSO, 


Best oF Lire COMPANIES. 
Paid Policy-Holders, $13,000,000. 


Pays ALL CLAIMS Without Discount, and immediately upon receipt of Satisfactory Proofs. 
Issv=EsS 
ACCIDEN T POLICIE ons $5 per Year to Professional and Business Men for each $1,000 
with $5 Weekly ar genes NOT FORFEITED by change of 
wea’ but paid pro rata. 
LSO THE 


I fi ms ita- 
BEST LIFE POLICY £2, %%e Market, Imdofoasibie, Non-Forfeita 


Assets, $9,111,000. _ Surplus, $2,129,000. 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, Pres’t. RODNEY DENNIS, Sec’y. JOHN E. MORRIS, Asst, Sec’y. 














HIS STAR IN THE BAST. 


A Srupy in THE Earty Aryan Reticions. By Leicnton Parks, Rector of Em- 
manuel Church, Boston. 1 vol. crown 8vo, $1.50. 

Contents. — The Religion of the Son of Man, Vedaism, Brahmanism, Transition from Brahman- 
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